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SURVEY OF THE WORLD a a 


The Field of Politics—The Panama Controv —Explosion\, in a 
Coal Mine—Our Island Possessions— Herero Outbteak— British Army 
Reform—Macedonia—Russia and Japan, Ete. \ e 

— &% & : 


A Proposition for Christian Union . . . AMORY R>BRADFORD 
The Cebu Diocese in Prospect. . Bishop THOMAS A. HENDRICK 
Some Considerations of the Far Eastern Crisis COLGATE BAKER 
A Prairie Flower (Poem)... .. . . EDMUND K. BROADUS 
The Experiments of a Flying Man ..... . WILBUR WRIGHT 
The Land of the Midday Moon... . . «FRANCIS E. CLARK 
My Life in the Penitentiary. . 2. 2 0 0 o0.cwceec obits 
Modern —_ Methods. ..... .. » »HROLF WISBY 
~ * & 
EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 


Spencer’s Japanese Blunder Lang’s Historical Puzzles 
Morality Up to Date Greek Sculpture 

College English Garden Mosaics 

Women Chemists Trowbridge’s Autobiography 
The Open Shop The Dynasts 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Program Story of a Labor Agitator, Etc. 


- % & 
Financial, Insurance, Etc. 
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The new “DUNLOP” introduce 
an entirely new feature in rim 
construction, its detachable side 
beads being removed by the simple 
loosening of one screw, leaving a flat- 
faced rim from which the tire can be re- 
moved like a loose belt from a pulley. 
The ** HARTFORD CLINCHER ” is made under 
G. & J. Patents and combines all the ex- 
cellent qualities of that superior construc- 
tion with improved features character- 
istic only of foreign makes. 
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OGENT WELLER WFR 


©’ MADE BY THE 


ARTFORD RUBBER WORKS 


HARTFORD, CONN. : 








NORTHERN ||| The United States Hote 


Assurance Gompany 


OF LONDON. SOSTON, MASS. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Statement be United 
States Branch as of January ist, 1904. 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate Company's Building in 
New Yor' rk, - - - - 

United States ‘Bonds, . 

Railroad Bonds, - - - 

Guaranteed and Preferred Railroad 
Stocks, - 

Premiums in Course of Collection, 

Cash in Banks and on Hand, - - 

Other Cash Assets, - - - - 10,847 04 


Total admitted Assets in United States, $3,400,487 83 


LIABILITIES. Si -_ ncol 

Gandjasted and Unmatured Losses, - $263,983 13 S Situated y Beach, Kingston and a 

Unearned Premiums, - - - 1,846,910 ‘87 streets y tw ut 
All other Liabilities, - - - - 191,994 06 . 2 omy pte blocks from ‘the * 

saa “peers, Terminal Station and convenient to the 

Total Liabilities in the United States, 302,888 06 shoppin Sar a : od 
Net Surplus in United States, - 1,097,599 77 shopping district. “Reasonable rate}, ua 

$ ett Sesnet ssc celled table and good, comfortable rooms 

. $3,400,487 83 

———— TARIFF OF RATES: 


Eastern and Southern Departments: American Plan, - = $2.50 per day & up 
ion " PI “4 
Company’s Building, 38 Pine St., New York a  - ie 


. W. BB, Manager. } 
oes = T. A. RALSTON, Sub-Manager. ee JAMES G. WICKES 
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(\PORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


. 








new book by the author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 
Elizabeth’s Adventures in Rigen Cloth, $1.50 


The piquant personality of “‘ Elizabeth,” of the ‘‘ German Garden,” proves quite as alive with charm- 
ing humor in this narrative of her adventurous trip around the island of Rtigen from one to another 
of its quaint watering places. 









A new novel by the author of “ Children of the Mist,” etc., etc. 
Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ The American Prisoner 


A powerful story of the time when French and American soldiers and sailors crowded the grim prison 
on Dartmoor during the War of 1812. There is a thrilling escape in a storm, a love interest whose 
heroine is a true “‘ maid of Devon,” and through it all that indescribable sense of atmosphere which 
has made “‘ My Devon Year” so restful among recent books. Cloth, 19mo, $1.50 









Mr. HERBERT W. PAUL’s History of Modern England ,/24-,, 


To be complete in five volumes, cloth, oclavo. Volumes I. and IT. now ready. $5.00 net. 






Its sab is the England of recent years. Its style is direct and forceful; as refreshing as 
Its author is one of the most skilful writers its matter is illuminating. Its point of view 
and keenest observers of the present day. is neither superficial nor 5 ped ty tradition. 











English Literature AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
Hate By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., axd EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 


Now complete in four volumes, imperial octavo, cloth, $24.00 net ; half morocco, $10.00 net. 


Nustrated with Color-plates, Photogravures, Wood Engravings and Many Lithographic Facsimiles; aiso 
with the Best Accredited Portraits of English Authors, Autographs, Title-pages, Caricatures, Facsimiles, etc. 


duu’. The Cambridge Modern History = “43” 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Contributed to by the leading specialists in historical research. 


The work will be complete in twelve volumes, each $4.00 net. Those now ready are: 


l. The Renaissance Il. The Reformation VII. The United States 
“There can be no question about the great value of ** Designed to be the most full, comprehensive and 
the work—in fact, it is invaluable to every historical scientific tory of modern times in the English lan- 
student.”— Public Ledger, Phila. guage, or perhaps in any language.”—The Nation. 
e + 
.a Lincolf Historical and Other Papers. By J. R. GREEN 
‘he South . 
at wil HISTORICAL STUDIES STRAY STUDIES (Second Series) 
iteS, unex Of rare interest to students, as affording a Papers originally written for the Saturday Re- 
| veel glimpse into the author's workshop during the view, full of vivid interest and showing how un- 
e 





writing of the Short History of England. changing certain problems remain. 
365 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 3 276 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. » 


THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, the oldest daily journal in New 
York, has made two important departures. 


Its price has been reduced to one cent, so as to bring it within 
the reach of all. 

For the sake of brevity and in order to avoid misapprehension 
as to its scope as a newspaper, an alternative name, THE GLOBE, has 
been adopted and will be used in association with the old. Here- 
after the title of the paper will be THE GLoBE aND COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER. 


The majority of people are inclined to buy the lowest-priced newspapers, 
a fact of which the sensational press, especially in the evening field. 
has been quicker to take advantage than that part of the press which adheres 
to the old standards of accuracy and intelligence. THE COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER purposes now to make accessible to every one a thoroughly 
comprehensive newspaper, which, enterprising and fearless as the so-called 
yellow press is wanton and reckless, is at the same time truthful, enlight- 
ened, and invariably interesting—which relies on intelligence and brightness 
rather than mere frivolity to win and hold the attention of readers. It be- 
lieves that in accomplishing this it will do much to aid in removing from 
metropolitan journalism the reproach that its most popular newspapers 
are those that corrupt and debase the people by pandering to ‘their lowest 
tastes. 

Its historic name, which has served for more than a century, is subordi- 
nated, however reluctantly, because it is too cumbrous for use among the 
newsboys, who to a greater extent than heretofore will distribute the paper, 
and because, in these days of technical journalism, the words ‘‘ Commercial 
Advertiser’’ have a narrow and misleading meaning for those who are not 
famili r with its columns. In choosing THE GLOBE as an alternative name, 
therefore, all-embracing significance has been consulted as well as convenience 
of utterance. 


Under the new name THE CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, controlled 
by no consideration save that of public duty, will aim to publish all 
the news and to promote good causes, unhampered by private in- 
fluences. Convinced that there is no substitute for brains, it will 
make no departure from the methods of legitimate journalism, though 
it will not ,hesitate to adopt and introduce such modern ideas as 
appeal to intelligent readers. 
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j E five active, intelligent men on a definite guar- 
Hantee basis important positions, —— inducements, rapid 
e . Give age, catio: ‘erences. 
teagan qe DODD. MEAD & CO., New York. 


Roméike’s "5 cci""*» 
0 - a Duress ‘ 
will send you all newspaper clip which may appear 
about you. your friends. = apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Ev Llp and of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 no 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn’preeis 
John Presland. 
CoyTENTS:—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years —The Lord's Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact.—The ——— and Interpretation of the 
Word of God.—The -Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without. dividing the divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The surrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Cail or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance : one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to rw A Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 




















Established 1860 


7 
. 


150 Varieties 


Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens. 


Sold Everywhere 


The Best Pens Made 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 John St., N. Y. 











of the New York Zvening Post. 


unwritten history. 





Ready next 


week 


THE MAN ROOSEVELT 


A Portrait Sketch, By FRANcIs E. Leupp, Washington Correspondent 


This is not a laudatory sketch or a conventional biography, but a close 
personal study of President Roosevelt by one who has 
mately for many years as a man and a friend as well as a politician and a 
statesman. It is written with the candor and fearlessness of the trained 
newspaper writer, is rich in anecdotes, and contains many, bits of hitherto 


nown him inti- 


Illustrated from ee. Cloth $1.25 “net at all Booksellers. 
Postage, 12 cents additional. 


D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, New York. 
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EDUCATION 
Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke, Beautiful grounds, Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the de of 8.B. in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineert Mining and Metal- 
lurey, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry. 
Geo OEY Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools), Science for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
Students are admitted to regular standing by examination and by 
transfer from other Schools or Colleges. Approved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. The Catalogue will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate* depart- 
ment offers courses by mail 
7s the aq = and #iecun 

uages, Literature, History, 
Mathematics and Sciences. 

Students under direct personal 
charge of professorsin Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell and leading col- 


1 ‘ 
Fail Normal and Commercial 
departments. Tuition nominal. 
Text books free to our students. 
Catalog and particulars fret. 
Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass- 


reacs ou 911 ENOGRAPHY 


. And set you up in Business ! 
BECK, Suite 2, 110 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 
































HEN BUYING PAPER for Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these Watermarks : 


CRANES 


is 


8 y 
LINEN RECORD “yese U8 ALL LINEN 
Manufactured for 30 years by 
CRANE BROTHERS, 7 - Westfield, Mass. 


Sold by all Dealers and Stationers. “Japanese Linen” Tablet 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


Daus’ Tip-Top? 
40 TROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin 
100copiesfrom pen-written and 5 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
Ce) - ice $7.50 less trade 
- SW discount of 33145, or SD net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Dans Building, 111 John St., New York City. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them, the electric lighted 


Limited 

leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 

particulars on application. 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 








No attorney's 
A fee until pat- 
ent is allowed. 
Write for “x 
ventor’s Guide.” 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atiantic Bidg., Washington,DC 


| 161 BROADWAY. 
| —A 688 BROADWAY. 
G75 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit C 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


ey 
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The Southwest Limited 


New Train—New Route 


The Southwest Limited, the new train between Chicago 
and Kansas City, is now in daily service. Its equipment 
is new and complete, including standard and compart- 
ment sleepers, dining car, chair car, coach and observa- 
tion-library car. It is electric lighted throughout. 
Leaves Chicago 6 p. m., leaves Kansas City 5.55 p. m., 
via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul — 
Railway 


The, service is up to the high standard maintained on 
other famous trains of the Cuicaco, MitwauKkEEe & St. 
Pau Rattway—The Pioneer Limited, between'Chicago, 
St. Paul and’ Minneapolis, and The Overland Limited, 
Chicago, Omaha and San Francisco. Folder free. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
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We are Going to Stop at the ¢ 


Christian Endeavor Hotel, 


World’s Fair, St. Louls 


And so are we, Because 


Tt will be the headquarters during the Exposition for 
Christian _Endeavorers, Baptist Young People, Sunday 
Schools, Educators, ete. Xajoining the Fair G rounds, 
with street cars direct from Union Station —— Boilt 
- rfect safety and comfort. Capac ~ daily; 

itorium 3,000. Backed by men of hig est standing; 
Fan ae by St. Louis C lergy. Charter Certificates, series 
A, issued on receipt of $1.00, entitle holders to reduced 
rate of $1.00 per day for odging, or $2.00 per day for lodg- 
ing and board. For full particulars, address at once, 


Christian Endeavor Hotel and Auditorium Co., 
CHEMICAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. MO 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- 
IN-THE- PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 


“(LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD.”’ 


Issued monthly, Address D. B, Plamer, Lakewood, N.J. 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. 
Accommodates 250 guests. For terms. etc., address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous ant monet patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; Assistant Eoyaeian in Midis. 
town, N. Y., State Hospital i visit before decidi ing. 

SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, Pa. 

















DE PC R TOURS 


t parties, M nerranean. Central piene. Great 
Seltat Rhine Norway. Bw eden. Russia, 

ay end June _ myears of inromenut fn 

ee OTTER, 4 Broadway, New 





ie “Mention yas 1. 
FOR THE WINTER 


° BEE RALCO DA. werin 


pain wn Malaria Impossible. ay Trip, 48 Hours by 
Uskee Elegant Steamships Weekly 
= 


For the Winter er Cruises go to the 
WEST INDIES 
80 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E. OUTEKBRIDGE & COMPANY, 99 Broadway, X.Y, 
Agents for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canads 


. K & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y., 
Or te THOS 000 eS Som. | 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast ond Dinner. 


Rooms from $1.50 iy? Day , 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 











‘ sian TAYLOR & SON, Piegetatore 








MISS_LIPPINGOTT’S 
WwW. SEEDS 





Invaluable in allaying tne toarseness and 
Irritation incident to vocal exertion, effect- 


Ah dh Meru lo 


imitations. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The ERIE RAILROAD, the favorite route to the World's 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, will maintain in connection with the 
BIG FOUR ROUTE via Marion, Ohio, an attractive service to St. 
Louis during the Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 


1904. 


D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Pope Manufacturing Co, In 


Equipped with ee 


adway, N.Y, 


‘bec, Canada 





Chainless 


Bicycles 
All Standard Chain Models 


Eastern Department, 
Hartford, Conn, 
‘«*‘ Columbia ”’ 
‘¢ Tribune’’ 
*¢ Cleveland”’ 
*¢ Crawford ”’ 


Western 
Department, 
Chicago, Ili. 
> « Crescent ’’ 

*¢ Monarch ”’ 
‘* Rambler ”’ 
‘¢Imperial’’ 


S Catalogues freeatour - 
10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp 


(Yorteeteccccd 





‘Give me the 


Remington’ 


says the experienced buyer. 


Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


327 Broadway, 
New York. 


Famous nn 


Case of 
Accident 


be prompt to apply Pond’s Extract— 
the old family doctor; its soothing and 
healing powers are marvelous. It 
cures burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, soreness 
neuralgia, rheumatism, sunburn, 
bites, frostbite, stings; stops nose- 
bleed, toothache, earache, bleeding 
lungs, hemorrhages and all pains. 
Keepa bottle of Pond’s Extract handy 
and be your own doctor—there’s a 
feeling of security about it. For 60 
years your grandparents and parents 
have used it and have 
never been disappointed. 
Watered witch hazel 
is cheaper than Pond’s 
Extract, and for that 
reason is offered some- 
times as a substitute— 
you'll be disappointed 
if you accept it.. Ifyou 
want to be cured get 

Pond’s Extract. 
Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buf wrappers. 


. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 














YOUR GROCER HAS IT. 
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GREGORY'S 


have the quality that gives both quantity 
and quality tothecrop. Known for nearly 
60 years for their vitality and reliability— 
they never disappoint. 

These famous seeds are all thoroughly 
tested every season and those not up to 
the standard are destroyed. Gregory’s 
Seeds are sold under three guarantees. 
This insures the planter only the best of 
secds—seeds that will surely grow, thrive 
and yield. 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue 
For 1904 

shows a great variety of vegetables and 

flowers—new and old—and gives much in- 

_ formation that makes it an invaluable 

help to the planter. It is free. Send for it. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 











ESTABLISHED 1802. 


for over a hundred years have been uni- 
versally recognized as the standard of 
excellence. . 


OUR CATALOGUE- 


the 108d successive annual edition—con- 
tains a more complete assortment and 
fuller cultural directions than any other 
seed annual published. It contains 144 
LARGE-SIZE PAGES, profusely illus 
trated with half-tone plates. In every 
respect, and without exception, it is the 
most complete, most reliable and most 
beautiful of American Garden Annuals 
We Mail it Free. 


J. M. THORBURN @ CO. 
36 Cortlandt Street New- York 
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The Beauty of AN ELGI N WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 

staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 

watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, __,, AnElgin Watch always has the word 
Elgin engrav' 


beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. —_ guaranteed. ied for beokce 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - . . S Elgin, Ill. 
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Home of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and the ‘‘Twentieth Century Home,” Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


Ohe “Twentieth Century Home”: 


When it was announced that a new periodical, ‘‘ The Twentieth Century 
Home,”’ was to be issued, no one was so optimistic as to hope that it had 


An entirely new, original and distinct field. 


Yet the publishers, in designing it, believed that they did have such a field. 
Briefly expressed, this is the attempt to present for the first time in any publi- 
cation, the whole world of living and household work from a standpoint that 
will be strictly accurate and scientific in every respect. 


The exact truth in everything applied to life 


that is what the publishers of ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Home ”’ are aiming to 
give, and to accomplish this, they have secured the services of the ablest think- 
ers in every branch of household work and of methods of living. 

Not, tradition, not old nurse-stories, not imaginary good, 


But how to do, according to the best lights of modern science— 


that is what ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Home’”’ will aim to teach, 
SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.00. SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE. 





bhe Cosmopolitan Magazine 


At a time when South American-affairs are of great import, nothing will. be 
read with greater interest than the new series in ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan ”’ by Cyrust 
Townsend Brady, ‘‘ The Dramatic History of South:America.”’ f : 

No novel could be fuller of incident—striking, extraordinary, inexpectedh 
dramatic! 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS: ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, - $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « - - - 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, lanager. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $384,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 
3,504,606.32 
All forms of ii and Endowment policies issued. 
Eve’ 4 aie’ has en 1 ty, =e cash surrender and da 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the LZ 
Pam = Statute. and values for any sent on applicati 
o Oompeny’s Office. age Piication to 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. 














Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. 8. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


J. M. ALLEN, President 
NM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
>, B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
» B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
B. BRAINERD, 7 - Treasurer 
r: F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


~ 


re LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
«4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET 








| Due from other Compantes 


CALVIN PaGeE, President. 
Ezra H. WINCHESTER, V.-Prest. ALFRED F. HOWABD, Secty. 
Justin V. Hansoom, Treas. Joun W. Emery, Asst. Secty 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


firanite State Fire Insurance Co.,y 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Jan. 1st, 1904. 
MAGES. 921,20 0 
+ 10,462 00 


te 

PSs 
PEAY 

ss 


pover, H fs sigs 
Fran + ih ‘ 
Nashua, N 48.. 

Concord, N. Ai. 


Boner mse 
BEEPERPTS 


-, 48 
ork, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, bbe 
Cincinnati, O 
Hillsborough Count i N, _ Tag 
Columbia County, 
Rockingham County, N Nae _ 
Rockingham pre N. H., 86s 
Concord and Montreal Ratiroad, 48 
Boston and wo oateal Railroad, 4s 
Fitchburg Railroad, 4s. 
Peterboro & Hillsboro R. R., 
Concord and Montreal Railroa 
Boston and Maine Railroad Stock 
Pennsylvania Railroad Stock.............. 
Worcester, Nashua and Rochester Railroad. 
Ln Cc a Railroad Stoc e 


& nessot 
Beeseues 


o 





Nar ons! 
PSEESS 
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en 
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Ss 
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Real Estate owned by the Company 
First Mortgages on Real E 
Cash in Bank and Office 


A gents’ Balances, Net............. 


Total Liabilities. . 
Capital Stock p: ald u 
Net Surplus oer all 


| Surplus as regards Policy Holders 


STATE OF NEW CANPSERE.- TBARS DEPARTMENT. 
N.H., Jan. 18, 1904. 


This is to Certify that on Che yet 4 day of January, 194, 


| I completed a personal examination of the financial i stent in and 


} a of the result 


| case where they do not fit. 


| none of them fits yours? 


condition on ; on A -first dav of December, 1908, 

ITE STAT E INSURANCE COMPANY, of the city of Port 
mouth, New pd eg having appraised their securities and 
assets and computed their liabilities, as set forth in the records of 


the office of the pom yo and in the accounts of its Treasurer. A 


is as follows: 

Total Amount of Assets. - - $653,114 14 
Total Amount of Liabilities, except Capital, 333, 874 91 
Capital Stock paid up in Cash, - (00,000 00 
Surplus above Capital Stock and all Liabilities conti 23 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set 
my hand, and affixed the seal of the Insurance De- 
partment, this eighteenth day of January, A.D. 1%4. 

JOHN C. LINEHAN, Insurance Commissioner. 


The Century’s Progress 


Policies 





has been very marked in Life Insurance. 


| have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
| varying conditions that there is no man and no 


Are you quite certain 
Write to the METRO- 


POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


| YoRK and investigate its plans. 


Ifafflicted with 


Sore EYES 


Dr ISAACTHomPSONS FYE WATER 
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73 OFF trom the FACTORY 


That’s the saving in buying your carriage from us. 


We manu- 


facture high-grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell direct, at cost, 
with only a small profit added, which means a saving to you of 
one-third on every purchase. We guarantee satisfac- 





NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - = = NEW YORK. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, - - - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 





heagent. For circulars an 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway 
cor. Murray Street, eh a i ‘ 


-H. ROBINSON, = =~ = 


Te Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


W. A, BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 


General Agent. 











~ 














tion or refund money and pay freight both ways. 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows 
our complete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 


Columbus, Ohio. 








The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E, KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age- 
80 Policies, in Amounts from $10 to $5003 from ages 2 to 60. 

All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death by 
accident. 

The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


The Audit Company 
of New York. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS L. GREENE, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Treasurer. 





Audits, Examinations, 
Appraisals. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 
43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1904. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks and Trust wneune : - - . - - $1,173,763 90 
Real Estate - - - - - - - - - - 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds : - - - : - $1,600,000 00 2,011,000 00 
State and City Bonds’ - - - - - 4,208,000 00 4,197,650 00 
RailRoadBonds - - - - - = — 4,379,000 00 1,401,060 00 
Geo@ied@is.- -§ + © © & © « 220,000 00 426,800 00 
Rail Road Stocks - - : - - - - 4,885,000 00 6,769,250 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks -  - ‘ 135,000 00 374,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate - - - - 91,200 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - . - : 1,002,956 53 


Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages - - - - 1,971 50 
$18,040,793 99 








LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital - - . “ ° . é ‘ - — $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund - - - : : . . : 6,587,613 00 
Unpaid Losses - - - - - - : . - : 979,071 65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - -~ - - ° . 814,357 85 
Reserve for Taxes - = = ~«» 4 85,000 00 


Net Surplus se eee 6,574,751 49 
$18,040,793 99 








Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $9,574,751 49 





DIRECTORS: 


Quonen H. HaRtroep jaune B. Van WoOEET, 

J OnN CLAFLIN, 
Wim F. HAVEMEYER 
Corp MEYER, 

Levi C. Wain. 





Eseries G. Snow, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2nd Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3rd Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. GLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, January 12, 1904. 





ET VALUE. 
,763 90 
892 06 
000 00 
650 00 
060 00 
800 00 
250 00 


sident. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-eighth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1904. 


Policies in force January 1, 1903, Amount at risk, . . $94,966,674 
Policies issued since January I, 1903, Amount at risk, . . 14,252,584 
Policies restored during 1903, Amount at risk, . . 88,655 
Increased during 1903, . ° ° ‘ , ° ° ‘ ; ; 61,636 
Additions made _ 1903, . : : 5 ‘ : - 4 ‘ : 199,586 
Policies, ‘ ‘ . © 6 + — « $109,509,135 


POLICIES TERMINATED, 
Amount at risk, ‘ 8,666,736 


38,248 Policies i in fonee Jonenry I, -_ .  «  «  « Amount at risk,  . $100,902,399 





RECEIPTS. 

Net assets January 1, 1903, ‘ 2 ‘ : 4 ‘ . $ : $20,020,044.58 
Premiums received since January 1, 1903, H ‘ . . ° ‘ ; ° 3,951,910. 47 
Interest received since January 1, 1903, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; 2 : ‘i 891,880.69 
Rents received since nae a 1993) 7 : i : : ° . ; 98,413.94 
Profit and Loss, ‘ ;: ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ° ; 80,481.96 
Supplemental Contracts, . ° , , P ; ; . : . : ‘ ; 43,923.75 

$24,786,655.39 

DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 

Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, . $1,736,252.01 
Dividends, ‘ . a . J , ° ° . _ 455,514.12 


OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, ———. and 
all other expenditures .  . a ee OST $881,862.15 
Total disbursements, . ‘ + $3,07 3,628, 28 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . $21,713,027. 11 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, . . ‘ ° ‘ ; . ° ° ‘ " - $13,527,660.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real rae J ‘ ; ° . . ‘ ‘ -  3,386,343.00 
Loans on Policies, . ° ‘i . : ° ° ° ° ; ' -  1,942,760,00 
Loans on Collateral, . . : ° . ; ; : : , , ‘ 551,032.00 
Loans to Corporations, ° ‘ ° : . ° ‘ ‘ ° . js ° 158,750.00 
Real Estate owned, ° . ° ° ° ° ° . ‘ : 1,691,150.00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 3 ; p ‘ ° > 455,332.51 


OTHER ASSETS. $21, 713,087-28 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, M . ‘ ‘ $286,458.07 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . ; . e ° 714,651.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $308, 583. 48 
Deferred 360, 1306. 74 $668, 890.22 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, . : ° 133,778.04 
535,112.18 $1,536,221.25 


Total gross assets, $23,249, 248,36 


$2,191,766,13 








LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, - P A ‘ . $20,867,816.00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, : i 7 72.956.00 
Claims on supplemental contracts not yet due,. ‘ ; 55,332.00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, ; : : ‘ 85,477.00 
Dividends left to, accumulate . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 37,160.00 
Premiums paidin Advance. . : . 49,339.00 

$21, 168,080,00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, ; 103, 910. oo 


Total Liabilities, $21,064,170 90 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, ° . . ‘ . ; ° Saree tht, 30 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretarv. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, General Agents, 220 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SOUND, 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


UBERTO C. CROSBY, President. 
FRANK W. SARGEANT, Secretary. 


NATHAN P. HUNT. 
FRANK P. CARPENTER. 


SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL, 


THIRTY-FOURTH PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
+— GF HE — f 


New Hampshire Fire Ins. Company 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1904 


MUNICIPAL AND OTHER BONDS AND STOCKG........................ 
LOANS ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, ETC ° 


OFFICERS 


NATHAN P. HUNT, Vice-President. G. 
FRANK E. MARTIN, Asst. Secretary. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
G. BYRON CHANDLER. 


702,985 62 
252,047 57 
196,135 41 
$3,877,846 70 
$3,000,000 00 
5,425,416 51 








$3,877,846 70 


BYRON CHANDLER, Tre 
LEWIS W. CROCKETT, Asst. Sect'y. 


WALTER M. 
UBERTO C. CROSBY. sree 














PHCENIX 


Assurance Company 


LIMITED 


Of London 


Statement of U. §. Branch December 31, 1903 


ASSETS. 
United States Bonds, 
State of Massachusetts Bonds, 
N. Y. City Bonds, - 
City of Seechester Bonds, 
Railroad Bonds, 
Uncollected premiums, 
Cash on hand and in bank, - 
All other assets, 


protal admitted assets, 
LIABILI sane. 


Outstanding losses, 
\Unearned premiums, . 
All other liabilities, 


Total liabilities, - $2,119,620.13 
‘Surplus, . - 859,291.82 
$2,978,911.95 

United States Branch : 


| 47 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


$297,500.00 
518,750.00 
459,500.00 
150,375.00 

* 1,073,785.00 
137,210.03 
307,038.77 
34,753 15 





$241,610.92 
1,833,146.76 
44,862.45 








$2.978,911.95 





The Greenwich 


Insurance Company 
Of the City of New York. 


ORGANIZED ae 1834. 
ee \\ Ottice Wo. 6t Pine 0. 61 Pine Stree. 


Ta ||O 
fs Sixty-Ninth 

SAY Annual Statement. 

. JANUARY ist, 1904. 

nk «+ = © “eg ‘$2,120,003.97 


Cash Capital, haha - = _ $200,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund, ini York 


Standard, - - = _-:1,4475493.89 
Reserve for Losses a ‘all other 


claims, - - - 
’ - 314,346.31 
Net Surplus to Stockholders, - 158,163.77 


$2,120,003.97 
SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders, $358,163.77 





000 00 
682 50 
985 62 
047 17 
135 4 
6 70 
000 00 
446 51 
884 11 
546 08 
6 70 


asurer. 
Sect’y. 


RKER. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, President 


JANUARY 1, 1904 








C 
ny 


334. 
Street. 


h 
nent. 
204. 

003.97 
2,000.00 


7493-89 


1,346.31 
3,163.77 
003.97 
163.77 


Assets 


United Staces, Municipal and Railroad 
Bonds and Stocks ............ . .... $795,096 89 
Bonds and Mortgages (first liens) .. ...... 583,125 44 
RealEstate ... shin thee sale . ,000 00 
Loans to Policyholders on their Policies as 
security (reserve value thereof— 
2,309,213 69 


433,957 45 


Liabilities (Net).... 
Loans Secured by Collateral ae 
Premiums in Transit Reserve charged in 
Liabilities (Net) 
Accrued Interest, Rents and other Assets, 


$7,310,138 77 


217,324 00 
58,500 00 


328,518 00 
384,403 30 





Liabilities 


Reserve Fund for Policyholders (as per 
Certificate of New York Insurance De- 
$6,011,423 00 
267,716 73 


$6,279,139 73 


Policy- 
-- 1,030,999 04 





Surplus as_ regards 





$7,310,138 77 





Income 


$3,646,220 86 


Premiums .... 
558,861 05 


Interest, Rent 





$4,205,081 91 





Disbursements 
Total Payments .... ......e0 $3,353,668 13 
Including Death Claims, 
Matured Endowments 
and Annuities ..... 
Surrender Values zs 
Dividends and all other 
Payments to Policy- 
holders .. eocccccece 1 
Excess Income over Disbursements 


. 


851,413 78 
$4,205,081 91 








New York, January 20th, 1904, 


We, the undersigned, a Committee elected by the Board of Directors of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
do hereby certify that we have in person carefully counted and examined, in detail, © onsate of suo” and that the 


foregoing Statement thereof is true and correct. 


ERT, | committee. 


WM. T. GILB 
CHAS. W. DRAKE 





Assurance in Force, over - - - 


$105,000,000.00 


Returned to Policyholders since organization and now held for their benefit,over $30,000,000.00 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid, - - - 
RECORD FOR 








Assurance Written, - 


1903 


NONE 


$42,000,000.00 








INCREASES SHOWN IN Payments to Policyholders ; Income; Assets; Surplus; Assur- 


ance Written ; Assurance in Force. 


The amount paid to Policyholders was at the rate of $912.66 for every working hour 


of every business day throughout the year, 





State of Hew Pork Tnsurance Department. 


; AuBany, January 15th, 1904. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the PROV- 
IDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the City of New York in the’ State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that in accordance with the 
New Yorir, I have caused Lapham | Mew tty of the said Company, outstand 

x 


valued as per the Combined rience 


able of Mortality at four 
of Mortality, at three and one-half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof on the said day to 





rovisions of Section eighty-four of the Insurance law of the {State of 


on the 3ist day of December, 1908, to be 
rience Table 
Six Million, 


r cent. interest, and the American E. 


Eleven Thousand, Four Hundred and Twenty-Three Dollars. as follows : 


Net value of Policies, Additions, Annuities, 


Less net value of Policies reinsured, - 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and-caused my officiai seal 


. ° : ° $6,018,914 
7,491 


$6,011,423 


to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


[Sea.] 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 
x 
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Fifty-Second Annual Statement 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE: COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Year ending December 31, 1903 





Receipts in 1903 
Premiums, - - - - - . - - $6,1 36,253.04 
Interest and Rents, - - - - - - . - - 1,394,490.90 
Other income, - - - - - : - - 215,515.87 


Total vensingn - - - - - - - - $7,746,266.71 


Disbursements in 1903 


Death claims (less $9,941 reinsurance), and matured endowments 
(less $12,500 reinsurance), - : - - $1,987,934 50 
Surplus returned to policy-holders in dividends, - - - 881,402.82 
Surrendered and canceled policies, - . - 478,709.88 
Total payments to vee a - - - $3,348,047-20 
All other disbursements, : - - : - - 1,596,200. 36 
Total disbursements, _ - - - - - $4,944,247.56 


Assets (Market Value) 


First mortgage loans on real estate, - - - $14,148,092.97 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’ s policies, - : 3:233,428.00 
Stocks and bonds, - - — 13,105,596.25 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, 398,872.1 
Premium notes on policies in force, - 747 252.3 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course of collection (re- 

serve charged in liabilities), net, - 786,683.18 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due, $3,142. 903 accrued, but 

not dne, $464,409.35), : 467,552-25 
Cash on hand and in banks, - - - - - - 703,522.21 


Total assets, . - - - - $33,590,999-39 


Liabilities 

Reserve, Massachusetts standard, - - - - $30,314,692.00 
Reported death claims and matured endowments in process of 

adjustment, - - - - - 59,904.00 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, - - 216,978.05 
Unpaid dividends, due and to become due, - ; 312,472.17 
Premiums collected, but not yet due - - . - 23,109.38 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented, - - 16,352.41 


Total liabilities, - - - - - 30,943, 508.01 
Surplus, December 31, 1903, - - - - $2,647,491.38 





Number of policies issued in 1903, 11,761. insuring, . : $24,317,223 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1903, 731202, insuring 

(including reversionary additions), - - 169,668,456 
Gain in Insurance in force for the year 1903, . - 10,964,654 


Joun A. HALL, JuLius H. APPLETON, HENRY M. PHIL.ips, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. 





New York Agency, GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York and New 
Jersey, 610 Empire Building, 7! Broadway 
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The Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT 





Abstract of Statement, December 31, 1903 


Income for Year 1903, . . $77,333,712 76 
Paid to Policy-holders, . . 32,727,780 O1 
Legal Reserves, etc.. . . 339,826,818 OO 


Guarantee & Dividend Funds, 61,994,843 66 
‘Agotts, . «ta el ee 
“Insurance in Force, . . 1,445,228,681 OO 
“Increase of Insurance, . . 104,480;022 00 
Annuities in Force, . . . . 2,449,631 81 
Increase of Annuities, . . . 286,228 50 


* Insurance written, but not yet paid for, excluded 





999-39 





During its existence of sixty-one years this Company has paid back to its 
membership—from the funds accumulated for their benefit—more than 


Six Hundred and Thirty Millions of Dollars 


or nearly Two Hundred Millions more than 


3,508.01 the largest amount so returned by any similar organization. 
491.38 Notwithstanding the distribution of this vast sum, it is the 


First Life Insurance Company in the World 


to accumulate for the benefit of its membership assets exceeding 


Four Hundred and One Millions of Dollars 


For information as to plans and rates, apply to 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND & CO. 
Managers for Metropolitan District, 26 Liberty Street, New York 
OR AT THE 


HEAD OFFICES OF THE COMPANY 
NASSAU, CEDAR, WILLIAM AND LIBERTY STREETS, NEW YORK 














THE INDEPENDENT P 
FIETY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 1904 


—OF THE— 


PHOENIX MUTUAL Ena" 


TFTANUARYW 1, 1904. 


RECEIPTS * ‘DISBURSEMENTS 
Premiums and Annuities ...05...  -sseeee . $2,972,417.41 Death Losses, Matured Endowments and An- 


nuities 
Interest and Rents..........0202-++ sserececeees . Dividends to Policy-holders and Surrendered 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account Y we oF Poiicy- ere 
Commissions and coupe nsation to Agents 
ag Examiners’ ; 


Salaries, Printing . Advertising, care and re- 
of Real Estate and ail other Expendi- 


ures 204,7 
Excess of Income over Disbursements .... | $1,267,065. 22 


Total $3,773,416.60 $3,773>416.60 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage on Real Estate.......,......... $9,968,748.15 | Reserve on Policies in force (at 4 p. c., 34% p. 
Home Office Property Y c. and 3 s cent.).... $16, 016,501.00 
Other Real Estate owned by the Company... . th, 2 sy complete... None. 
Stocks and Bonds 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies...... .. J 4 Instaliment C eh ‘Liability 
Cash in Company’s Office r ums in advance 
Cash in Sear d Surplus Policy Reserves .,.......-..-++: 





$1,200,217.8 


lus or Additional Guarantee over and 
ve all computed and contingent liabili- 
ties sccceccce qangaee 7151794-45 


$17,011,161.93 $17, 011,161.93 


Policies in Force + 6,077 Increase for Year - 3365 
Insurance in Force - . £838. 067 Increase for Year - - 5,798,475 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. GEO, 8. MOLLER. 8u Agencies. CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Auditor. 


it. of 
WILLIAM A. MOORE, Secretary. > ay vs we MBE, V' Vice-President. WM. D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical 
8. H. CORNWELL, Asst. Secretary. WELCH, COMBE, and Asst. Secretary. Direct or. 








Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies, 


SPECiAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Compamy’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


Puineas C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATwoop, SEcy. 
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1,200,217,8 
522,018.48 


16,226.00 
182,474.00 


15794-4§ 
,01 | 2161.93 


E, Auditor. 
Medical 
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J WALEXANDER 


HENRY B HYDE 


ONLY A 
FEW FLAKES 


at a time — but whatan 
accumulation all together. 


Only a few dollars at a time 
invested in an Endowment 
Policy in the Equitable — but 
what an accumulation for 
your maturer years. 


And while the money is ac- 
cumulating for you your 
family is protected. 





Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANGE SOGIETY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK epi. o:7 
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» ~ Fifty-sixth Annual Statement 
—OF THE— 


Penn Mutual Lit 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, at market 
value.... $52,060,247 19 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For Premiums and Annuities. .........-$12,050,665 23 
For Interest, etc 490, 0568 27 $14,840,718 50 


$66,900,965 69 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims Ls! Death 


Matured Eyegwments and ae. 
Surrender Val 





Tetal Paid Policy-Holders 
$5,494,518 70 


643 00 
enneyivente and ot os uo taxes... 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Office and Legal 


xpenses 
yma to Agents and Rents 
Sqeney, and other Expenses 
Advertising, Printing and Supplies 
Office Furniture, Maintenance of 
erties, etc. 8,169,589 08 


Net Assets, Jan. 11,1904... . $58,731,376 61 
* In addition to the above abatements the Company allotted to 


deferred dividend policies 755.18, making the total apportion- 
ment of surplus during 1908 $1,321, 086.07. 


ASSETS. 


Added to ———. 
$851,382 87 





Morigaaen and Ground Rents (ist Liens) 
Premium Notes, secured by —— etc.. ° 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loa 
Home Office, Boston Office ana ot or “Real Estate.. 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies and on hand. 





5 1,3 4 
$58,73 eth Bt 


99 
261,847 46 
$61,116,235 48 


Ledger Assets 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
Interest Due and Accrued, e 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1904 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Claims reported, but awaiting 
if $317,306 25 


58,210,666 00 


Rese 
Reinsure Ris 
164,795 2 


Surpluson Unreported Policies, etc.. 
Surplus socgemmetes upon spectai 
8,774,854 26 


forms of po 
Surplus forall other contingencies..., 3,649,118 77 ; 
$7,423,468 03 


worab@urpits . . we. eb ae 


Gross Assets, asabeve ..-. «.. $61, 116,235 48 
New Business of the Year; 29,548 

Policies for . «+ ««+s«#seee6 $69,728,754 00 
Ins@rance Outstanding December 31, 

1903, 129,317 Policies for . . 308,786,092 00 


HARRY F. WEST, President. 

GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
LINCOLN K. PASSMORE, 2nd Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, Sec’y. and Treas’r, 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary, 








MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE, 


Atlantic ‘Mutual ' 
Msurance Compan 


OFFICE, Si WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRA 
PORTATION RISKS AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assu 
and are divided annually upon the premiums t 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued be 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in « 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres' 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’ 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policit 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE eee ak 
ALB . N. Y., January 2nd, ! 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent or Insuraneé of 
State of New York do hereb ~—s that the Mutual Reserve 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the Stateot 
York, is dul eee to Seems the business of Life | 
ance in this 
I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of! 
tions Fifty-swo and Eighty-four of the insurance law of 
of New York, I have caused the on ey ta of —_ - 0 
pany, Outstanding on the 3ist day of 
} verthe Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at Sour b= 
rest, and the American Experience Tabie of Mortalit; 
and one half per cent. interest, and I find the net value t 
the said 8ist day of December, 1908, to be F our Million, Two Hu 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Dollars, a8 fol 


$4,203,909 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto st 

~—) hand,and caused m y a, Official Seal to be affixed, 

} seas city of Alveny, | the ty, pore shove writte.. 
—™~ 


B---.—, 27 Ins 


Total Payments to Polleynolders, $57,784,171 


Surplus: to Polleyholders, - -  506,5i 
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ee 4] Last Month 


AND TRAK We spoke to you about the advantages of Endow- 


aval ment Life Insurance. We told you how statistics 
Dollan show that there are over One Million Endowment 
dlicies. Policies in force in this country, representing ulti- 
the assu mate accumulations of over Two Billion Dollars. 
he a Also that 80 per cent. of the men who take Endow- 
eel ment Insurance at age 30, live to reap the reward 
med, in @ of their foresight at the end of 20 years. We 

said that some interesting information would be 
“Vice-Pres sent on request. This offer is still open and 
NES, Sed you can avail yourself to-day. Suppose you do. 


Lil 


ot! THE PRUDENTIAL 


esident 
YORK 


f Polit Insurance Company of America 


r Cent. 


uary 2nd, ! 
=p \ 
ete \ 
rovisions of § \ 
law of thes JOHN F. DRYDEN 
, tobe President THE 
commiting \% PRUDENTIAL 
n, Two Hu myself to any Home Office RS. THE 
liars, as foll action, I shall STRENGTH OF 
, be glad to receive NEWARK, N. J. GIBRALTAR 
94.98 free, particulars 
ae and rates of E 
$1,209, dowment Policies. 
a 
bove writes. 


184,11 
506,507 \ 
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If you want pictures, perfume, paper lace and card- 
board, you.can get them with toilet soap; but they 
only add to: the selling . price and do not improve 
the soap. Sometimes an elaborate wrapper is used 
to sell a poor soap. Ivory Soap is put up in a 
plain, unpretentious wrapper, but is the purest 
soap manufactured. It floats. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan’s demand for a 
reaffirmation of the Demo- 
cratic currency _ platforms 
of 1896 and 1900 has not been favorably 
received by a majority of his party. At 
present it does not appear that he will be 
able to control on that issue even one- 
third of the delegates in the July con- 
vention. A canvass of Democratic Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress 
shows 162 against reaffirmation, 7 in 
favor of it, and 42 who are non-commit- 
tal. State Legislatures in the South are 
almost unanimous in the negative. 
Prominent Democrats who have sup- 
ported Mr. Bryan continuously in the 
past, now say that while they are still 
faithful to his silver doctrine, they think 
it should not be made an issue this year. 
Leading politicians of the party in New 
York permit the publication of their con- 
viction that overwhelming defeat. awaits 
them if he induces the convention to ac- 
cept his views. Mr. Williams, Demo- 
cratic leader in the House, when asked, 
on the 26th ult., in the course of debate, 
whether he wished to return to “ sixteen 
to one,” replied that he believed his party 
had been right in 1896 and 1900, but con- 
ditions had since changed. Great de- 
posits of gold had been discovered, and 
Providence had. solved the problem. 
“The silver question,” said he, “ has been 
telegated to the rear, and now exists only 
in memory.”—In. New York, on the 
evening of the 26th ult., Mr. Bryan spoke 
for two hours to a crowded - house on 
“The Moral Issue.” He had invited the 
clergymen of the city-to attend, and more 
than one hundred of them were present. 
The address was of a political character. 
Mr. Bryan protested against the influence 
of money and commercialism in. politics 


The Field of 
Politics 


and upon questions of national policy, de- 
nouncing corruption at the ballot box, in 
municipal councils and in Legislatures. 
Incidentally he asserted that his party in 
1892 had collected from corporations a 
campaign fund of more than $1,000,000 
(one Trust giving $175,000) ,and that the 
result was “ the most plutocratic Govern- 
ment the country has ever known.” A 
part of his speech was upon bimetallism 
and the proposed reaffirmation of the old 
platforms. “If we are to have bimetal- 
lism at all,” said he, “ what other ratio is 
there than the present one that is serious- 
ly supported?” On the following day he 
said that he did not regard the currency 
question as the issue of supreme impor- 
tance at present: 

“ There is a broader and more pressing issue. 
I have believed, since the campaign of 1900, that 
the great question is: Shall the money-changers 
rule the United States? That question includes 
all the issues—the currency, labor, Trusts and 
the rest. Free silver is only one of the relief 
measures.” 


When Mr. Cleveland was asked to com- 
ment upon Mr. Bryan’s attitude, he made 
only this brief remark: “ He’s got the 
stage ; let him go it.” —Reports published 
by journals that oppose the nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt indicate that the move- 
ment in support of Mr. Hanna is more 
persistent in Indiana than elsewhere. 
Senator Platt, of New York, says, how- 
ever, that the-delegates from Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio will be instructed for 
Mr. Roosevelt; also those from New 
York, if he has “ anything to say about 
it.”—The controversy over the post office 
at Indianola, Miss., appears to have been 
settled by the appointment of W. B. 
Martin, a white man and a Democrat, 
who was the bondsman and has been the 
227 
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firm friend of Mrs. Cox, the negro post- 
master, who was virtually driven from 
the office by the white people of the town. 
Mrs. Cox’s term has expired. She posi- 
tively refused to accept a reappointment, 
and asked that the place be given to Mr. 
Martin. The office, closed some months 
ago, will now be opened.—Hostilities be- 
tween the Republican factions in Dela- 
ware have been resumed. Mr. Addicks 
intends to be elected Senator to succeed 
Senator Ball, who now predicts that 
there will be two contesting delegations 
at the Republican national convention.— 
At the annual dinner, in New York, last 
Friday evening, of the Pilgrims, an asso- 
ciation designed to promote Anglo- 
American friendship, an Atlantic cable 
was leased for a time, in order that there 
should be quick communication with the 
British Pilgrims, who were dining in 
London. Pleasant messages of esteem 
and congratulation were interchanged by 
Bishop Potter and Lord Roberts, Am- 
bassador Durand and Ambassador 
Choate, Lord Beresford and Admiral 
Rodgers, General Nicholson and General 
Corbin, and other representatives of the 
two associations. 


A short bill, but one 
of great importance in 
the field of Trust 
legislation, was introduced in the Senate 
on the 29th ult. by Mr. Foraker, and re- 
ferred to the committee of which Senator 
Elkins is chairman. It provides that 
nothing in the Interstate Commerce law 
of 1887, or in the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law of 1890, or in any law amendatory 
of either of these 


“shall hereafter apply to foreign commerce, 
or shall prohibit any act or any contract in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral States, provided that such restraint be rea- 
sonable; or shall hereafter authorize imprison- 
ment or forfeiture of property as punishment 
for any violation of such Acts, except for per- 
jury or contempt of court.” 


Important Projects 
of Legislation 


Some say that this proposed modification 
of the Sherman law would leave no 
ground for such suits as the one against 


the Northern Securities merger. Mr. 
Foraker assertr ‘hat his purpose is so to 
change that law that it shall represent 
the real intent of the authors of it and of 
the Congress that enacted it. News- 
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papers of the Opposition insist upon as- 
sociating the introduction of the bill with 
the presence in Washington last week of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Cassatt, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Mr. Stillman, President of the 
National City Bank (in which Standard 
Oil interests are prominent), and Mr. 
Frick, of the Steel Corporation.—Mr. 
Sulloway, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, has intro- 
duced a bill granting pensions for service 
only, and the prediction is confidently 
made that it will be passed. It grants 
pensions to all surviving Union soldiers 
of the Civil War who were in the service 
for ninety days and are 62 years old, at 
the rate of $8 per month; at the age of 
66 years the rate becomes $10; at 70 
years it is to be $12. Pensioners now re- 
ceiving less than these rates have their 
allowances correspondingly increased; 
the rate for widows is increased to $12, 
and $2 is added for soldiers who served 
two years or more. Estimates of annual 
cost range between $15,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000. According to the calculations 
made some years ago by Colonel Ains- 
worth, of the War Department, the cost 
would be about $60,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time and would decline to $44,000,000 
in 1910. Reports that the President ap- 
proves the bill have not been confirmed 
by evidence.—The House bill for the 
Navy will carry a large appropriation. 
Secretary Moody suggests the construc- 
tion of one battle ship, one armored 
cruiser, three protected cruisers and four 
fast scout cruisers. The Department 
plaris to spend ultimately $12,000,000 
upon the naval station at Guantanamo 
Bay, and $9,000,000 for a similar station 
at Subig Bay, near Manila. It is also 
proposed that $1,500,000 be spent for a 
fortified coaling station on Kiska, one of 
the Aleutian islands.—In connection with 
the Northwestern land frauds eleven per- 
sons who testified at the trial in Oregon 
of A. B. Thompson (recently acquitted) 
have been arrested for perjury and for 
frauds like those for which he was in- 
dicted. The investigation concerning 
land frauds in Louisiana has yielded 350 
indictments. Among those so acct 
last week were James L. Bradford, Gen. 
George Baldey and Francis Lory, Jr. 
prominent lawyers who have held Fed- 
eral and State offices. 
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There was an interesting 
debate in the Senate last 
week upon a resolution 
of inquiry prepared by the Democratic 
caucus and introduced by Mr. Culber- 
son. This resolution, in its original 
form, asked the President whether all 
the official correspondence concerning 
the Hay-Herran treaty, the revolution 
in Panama, and the new canal treaty 
now pending, had been sent to the Sen- 
ate; if not, the President was required 
to send all that had been withheld. The 
usual phrase, “ if, in his judgment, not 
incompatible with the public inter- 
ests,” was intentionally omitted. The 
Republicans insisted that it should be 
inserted. After two days’ debate, it 
was added to the resolution by a vote 
of 39 to 20, and the resolution thus 
amended was adopted without opposi- 
tion. During the discussion, Mr. 
Spooner contended that the Senate had 
no right to demand the submission of 
executive correspondence by the Presi- 
dent, who, he said, should be addressed 
courteously. Not a scrap of paper, Mr. 
Spooner believed, would be withheld, 
because the Government had nothing 
to conceal; but the President had a 
right to.use his discretion concerning 
diplomatic correspondence, which might 
contain something offensive to other 
Powers. Mr. Cullom remarked that 
the Democrats were merely seeking 
partisan advantage. On the other 
hand, the supporters of the resolution 
argued that it was within the rights of 
the Senate, altho one of them admitted 
that there would be no remedy if the 
President should decline to send any of 
the papers. Mr. Aldrich suggested that 
the resolution should exclude papers 
relating to negotiations which might 
be in progress, designed to satisfy Co- 
lombia. Whereupon Mr. Gorman said 
he was delighted to hear that such ne- 
gotiations had been or might be under- 
taken—Mr. Stone introduced a reso- 
lution providing. for an investigation 
of published charges that M. Bunau- 
Varilla and others in this country-had 
promoted the revolution and had ob- 
tained official information as to the 
course which our .Government would 
pursue. He intimated that he would 
vote for ratification of the treaty, but 


The Panama 
Controversy 


under protest unless these charges were 
cleared away. Mr. Bacon spoke in sup- 
port of his resolution for a treaty’ to 
adjust our differences with Colombia, 
or for a submission of these differences 
to arbitration, so far as they related to 
the treaty of 1846. He had heard, he 
said, that Colombia would be satisfied 
if we should spend $10,000,000 in mak- 
ing a railroad from the canal to Bogota. 
—Mr. Simmons was the first Democrat 
to announce an intention to vote for 
ratification. He could not, he said, rec- 
oncile all of the President’s acts with 
his own notions of right and law. The 
President’s course, he thought, “ was, 
to say the least, hasty, rash, improvi- 
dent and dangerous to the peace and 
welfare of this country.” He was not 
defending that course. 

“What has been done in Panama has been 
done and cannot be undone. It was not done 
by the Democratic party, nor could that party 
have prevented it; and therefore it is in no 
way responsible for its doing. If what has 
been done in Panama can be undone at all by 
this Government, it can only be undone by 
doing a greater wrong to Panama than has al- 
ready been done to Colombia. The defeat of 
this treaty will neither undo nor remedy that 
wrong,” 

Replying to a request from a business 
association in Texas that they vote 
for the treaty, Senators Bailey and Cul- 
berson say that they cannot do so.—A 
memorial representing conservative op- 
position to the treaty and the action of 
the Government, signed by a consider- 
able number of Yale professors and 
other prominent residents of New 
Haven, has been presented by Senator 
Hoar. On the same day, Senator O. H. 
Platt presented another memorial, in 
which thirty Yale professors and fifty 
other prominent citizens of New 
Haven, including the President of: the 
New York & New Haven Railroad 
Company, uphold Mr. Roosevelt’s 
course and ask for ratification’ of the 
treaty.—At a public meeting of the Al- 
dine. Association, in. New York, the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth attacked: the 
course of the Government, asserting 
that we had acted as a lawless Power. 
General A. C. Barnes described and 
commended the Mandingo Canal route, 
asserting that it was better than the 
one between Panama and Colon, and 
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that a canal there would cost only 
$100,000,000. This is the route where 
a tunnel 5% miles long and 166 feet 
high, through the solid rock, would be 
required. 
se 

In the Panama Constitutional 
Convention a clause proposed 
by Dr. Amador, authorizing the 
United States to intervene for the 
restoration of peace and order, if these 
should be disturbed, was the subject of 
bitter debate, and was adopted by only a 
bare majority. It was denounced at pub- 
lic meetings. Clauses have been passed 
which prohibit gambling (now author- 
ized by concessions), provide that $8,- 
000,000 of the canal money shall be laid 
aside for the future benefit of the repub- 
lic, and validate all acts of the Junta, in- 
cluding the ratification of the Canal 
treaty. After a heated discussion the fol- 
lowing clause concerning religion was 
approved : 

“The profession of all religions, as also the 
exercise of all forms of worship, shall be free, 
without other limitations than respect for 
Christian morality and public order. Neverthe- 
less, it is recognized that the Catholic religion 
is that of a majority of the inhabitants of the 
Republic, and the law will provide assistance 
toward the founding of a seminary in the cap- 
ital and missions for savage tribes.” 


On the 
Isthmus 


Ministers of religion are exempted from 
charges for and employment in the pub- 
lic service, civil or military—The un- 
friendly Indians of the San Blas coast, 
resenting the presence of the gunboat 
“ Bancroft” in adjacent waters, set out 
in the night, on the 26th ult., to surprise 
and capture her, 200 of them approach- 
ing in 20 canoes. The searchlight and a 
rain of bullets from a rapid-fire gun, so 
aimed that it would do them no harm, 
sent them back to the shore. A large 
delegation of friendly Indians from 
Darien recently visited Panama to com- 
plain, but were speedily conciliated by a 
banquet.—Reports from Bogota say that 
the Government, having been assured by 
General Reyes that the United States will 
at present protect only the canal and 
railway zone, has decided to invade the 
Isthmus. This decision is regarded by 
some, however, as designed merely to 
prevent the overthrow of the Marroquin 
Government, which has lost popular sup- 


port. At the State Department in Wash- 
ington it is said that if General: Reyes 
gave such assurance he did not rightly 
understand the attitude of our Govern- 
ment, which has not changed since notice 
was given that no troops with hostile in- 
tent would be permitted to enter the ter- 
ritory of the Republic. Joaquin Velez is 
said to be now the foremost candidate for 
the Presidency, General Reyes having 
lost a considerable part of his following. 
The local Government of Bolivar, where 
General Reyes has much popularity, is at 
variance with the central Government, 
which is assisting Velez. 


& 


An explosion, causing 
great loss of life, oc- 
curred on the morning 
of the 25th ult. in the Harwick mine of 
the Allegheny Coal Company, at Ches- 
wick, near Pittsburg. The usual inspec- 
tion was made at 5:30; at 6 the day 
workmen went into the mine; at 8 o’clock 
an explosion of great force blew the cage 
out of the shaft, wrecked the buildings at 
the entrance, and killed two boys who 
were at work there. In the mine 180 men 
had been at work. All of them, one ex- 
cepted, were killed. It was ascertained 
on the following day that death must have 
come instantly. By the terrible force of 
the explosion of gas their bodies had been 
driven through the dark passages and 
shockingly mangled. At the mouth of 
the shaft, where hundreds of their be- 
reaved relatives anxiously waited for 
many hours in the bitter cold, there was 
scarcely any smoke or other sign of the 
terrible accident that had taken place. 
There were brave men who volunteered 
to go down into the gas-choked galleries. 
One of these was Selwyn M. Taylor, a 
wealthy mining engineer, known far and 
wide. He was one of the first to go 
down, and while looking for the miners, 
hoping that they could be saved, he was 
killed by the gas. His yacht was waiting 
for him, off the Florida coast, and he had 
intended to go South with his wife on 
the following day. Another volunteer, 
David Lysle, who came from a neighbor- 
ing mine, lost his life while searching for 
the dead. All the rescuing parties were 
in great danger, because a long time 
passed before the air could be purified. 


Explosion in a 
Coal Mine 
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Only one miner was brought up alive. 
Among the dead was an unknown 
stranger. The number of those killed, 
including Taylor and Lysle, was 184, and 
not more than half the bodies could be 
identified. . There had been gas in the 
mine, and it is thought that the explosion 
was caused by defective tamping for a 
blast. In the little mining village there 
are now more than 100 widows and four 
times as many orphans. 


Sal 


Governor Taft arrived in 
ae Washington on the 27th 
ult., and was escorted to the War De- 
partment Building by a troop of caval- 
ry. He thinks the military force in 
the Philippines can safely be reduced 
to 10,000 men. This week he begins 
his term of service as head of the War 
Department.—It appears that Lieu- 
tenant Campbell W. Flake, who was 
killed near Cotta, in the Lake Lanao 
district of Mindanao, was shot by 
treacherous Moros while he was en- 
gaged in a conference with their lead- 
ers. The capture of Cotta by assault 
immediately followed ‘his death. 
Twenty Moros were killed—At Ma- 
nila, General Lucban, the instigator of 
atrocities in Samar, has been arrested 
upon a charge of conspiracy.—The 
American capitalists who obtained the 
street railway franchise in Manila, in- 
tend to invest $4,000,000 in a trolley 
system, and to use 40 miles of track.— 
Alonzo R. Cruzen, formerly Collector 
of Customs at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
sailed from that port last week for the 
States. Remarks made in conversation 
indicated his purpose to begin a cam- 
paign in Nebraska as a candidate for 
the United States Senate. Mr. Cru- 
zen’s resignation, which is said to have 
been a result of the investigation of the 
charges against military and naval offi- 
cers for smuggling, was accepted in 
December. Replying to a resolution 
introduced inthe Senate by Mr. Car- 
mack, Secretary Shaw has declined to 
send to the Senate the report of a spe- 
cial agent of the Treasury.concerning 
Collector Cruzen, saying that it is a 
confidential statement, the disclosure 
of which would be incompatible with 
public interests.—A beginning of work 
upon the projected electric railway 
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from San Juan to Ponce has been thus 
far prevented by litigation concerning 
the bond required by the terms of the 
franchise. - 


The War Office Reconsti- 
tution Committee, ap- 
pointed three months ago, 
has made its report and its recommenda- 
tions will be put into effect very soon, 
perhaps even without waiting for the 
approval of Parliament. The most im- 
portant changes are.the abolition of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, now held 
by Lord Roberts, and the substitution of 
an Army Council or General Staff on the 
plan of the German military organiza- 
tion, which has also recently been 
adopted in this country. There are three 
divisions, a defense council, an army 
council and an inspector-general. The 
duty of the last is to examine and report 
on the efficiency of the military forces. 
The object of the changes is to decen- 
tralize the command by placing the Army 
Council under the direct authority of the 
civilian Secretary of State for War, di- 
vorcing the administrative from the 
executive department, and making the 
individual members responsible for dif- 
ferent branches of the service. A very 
important feature of the report, tho not 
made prominent, is the admission to the 
permanent Defense Committee of repre- 
sentatives of the colonies, such as Sir 
Frederick Borden, the Canadian Minis- 
ter of Militia. The report states that the 
inefficiency of the War Office, so clearly 
shown in the South African campaign, is 
due to the fact that it “ has no thinking 
department.” Emphasis is laid on the 
following recommendation : 

“New measures demand new men. We 
therefore attach special importance to the ap- 
pointment of military members not hitherto 
closely connected with existing methods, and 
who, therefore, are not likely to be embarrassed 
by the traditions of a system which is to be 


radically changed.” , 
x] 


The: scheme for reform 
in the administration of 
Macedonia as dictated by the joint Pow- 
ers, Russia and Austria-Hungary, has 
been accepted by the Porte, and the first 
steps have been taken to put it in opera- 
tion. This provides for the appointment 
of an Italian general to reorganize the 


British Army 
Reform 


Macedonia 
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gendarmerie, and permit the Powers to 
send civil agents through the country to 
question the inhabitants as to their griev- 
ances and wishes. The inhabitants of the 
destroyed villages are to be exempt from 
taxation for one year; amnesty to be 
granted to all concerned in the recent 
troubles except those guilty of dynamite 
outrages and attacks on railways, and 
neither race nor religion to be a bar- 
rier to official employment. Lieutenant- 
General Emilio de Giorgis, an Italian 
officer of distinction, who is 60 years old 
and has been twice on the General Staff, 
has been selected to command the new 
gendarmerie. A proclamation of gen- 
eral amnesty to the Bulgarian and Mace- 
donian revolutionists has been issued by 
the Sultan, but will not go into effect 
until the Porte is assured that there will 
be no repetition of the outbreaks and that 
Bulgaria will cease to interfere. No such 
assurance can, however, be given, since 
the leaders of the revolution, Sarafoff 
and Guerjicoff, declare that Turkish rule 
is preferable to Austrian or Russian con- 
trol, because under the former they may 
easier reach their goal of Macedonian in- 
dependence. A revolt is proclaimed for 
March 28, and already Bulgarian soldiers 
are reported to be crossing the frontier. 
Seven battalions of Turkish troops have 
been ordered to Monastir. At a secret 
session of the Bulgarian Sobranye an ex- 
traordinary credit of $5,000,000 was 
voted to the Government for an unknown 
military purpose. 


Exactly what has been doing 
in Russia during the past 
week is not known, nor will 
it ever be unless Russian statesmen are 
like their French allies in their fondness 
for publishing memoirs posthumously. 
No reply has yet been returned to the 
last Russian note, and the reason for 
the delay is not disclosed, altho the facts 
that the Empress of Russia is in a critical 
condition of health and the Viceroy 
Alexieff has been confined to his room 
by illness have been alleged as explana- 
tions. Russia repudiates the suggestion 
that there is anything offensive to her in 
the recent action of the United States 
opening the Manchurian ports of Muk- 
den and Antung. The Korean Cabinet is 
now friendly to Japan, and it is reported 


Japan and 
Russia 


that the Korean port of Wiju on 
the Yalu River will be opened.—The 
Japanese nayal preparations actively 
continue. Twenty-eight transports and 
35 war ships are lying at Saseho and 
40 transports at Tsushima, already filled 
with troops ready for the invasion of 
Korea, according to some correspond- 
ents. The military authorities have 
taken possession of the Japanese rail- 
road running from Fusan on the coast 
to Seoul, the capital, and large numbers 
of Japanese laborers have been trans- 
ported for work there. These could be 
easily converted into soldiers whenever 
needed. There have been some riots in 
Korea, but of no great importance.— 
The Russian military strength in Siberia 
and Manchuria, east of Lake Baikal, con- 
sists of 3,115 officers, 147,479 men and 
266 guns, including the railway guard. 
The infantry number 2,100 officers and 
105,829 men; each regiment with one 
company of mounted infantry. There 
are 188 squadrons of cavalry with 603 
officers and 21,914 men, 87 squadrons of 
these being Trans-Baikal Cossacks. The 
artillery consist of 36 batteries, each 
composed of six officers and 242 men 
with six to eight guns. The engineers 
comprise 22 companies, with 88 officers 
and 3,745 men, including two submarine 
mining companies and a balloon section. 
The transport division is composed of 
60 officers and 5,423 men. Four armored 
cruisers are at Vladivostok and all the 
rest of the fleet at —_ Arthur. 


ihe Wiens At the last report from 


Lieutenant Ziilow, sent by 
messenger to Karibib, Janu- 
ary 21st, he is still holding Okahandja 
with a force of 200 men. An attempt 
was made to raise the siege by a small 
corps with a machine gun from Wind- 
hoek, but it was repulsed with loss, and 
the capital itself is surrounded by sev- 
eral thousand natives and in danger of 
falling into their hands. It is reported 
that the Kaffirs have joined the Hereros, 
and so over 20,000 men are in. arms 
against the whites. Families caught on 
the’ ‘farms have been horribly ‘slain, and 
captured soldiers are tortured and buried 
alive. The German gunboat “ Habicht” 
was sent from Cape Town and has gone 
as far as possible 'up the Swakop River. 


Outbreak 
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SURVEY OF 


The Reichstag passed the supplementary 
credits asked for by the Government to 
send troops, altho Herr Bebel declared 
the Hereros are, like the ancient Ger- 
mans, defending their soil against the 


Romans. 
Js 


Gastinn In the great African 
Southwest Africa 1@0d-grab of twenty 
‘ years ago Damaraland 

fell to the Germans chiefly because no 
other country had thought it worth while 
to lay hold of it. In the extreme aridity 
of its climate, due to the off-shore winds, 
it differs decidedly from Southeast Af- 
rica, and for ten miles back from the 
coast it is barren sand. Beyond this 
there is a belt of rocky highlands or 
steppes, some forty to fifty miles wide, 
and then mountains ranging from 3,000 
to 7,000 feet above the sea level. Most 
of the country will never be used for any- 











The Scene of the Herero War 


thing except grazing, as it is now, altho 
there are numerous fertile valleys hidden 
in the mountains which will support a 
considerable population, and other dis- 
tricts can be brought under cultivation 


by irrigation. Since the settlers are 
necessarily isolated in these areas of 
arable land and cattle ranches, they are 
always, like the early inhabitants of our 
Western States, in danger from the at- 
tacks of the natives, to whom a chance 
of driving off cattle and ravaging a ranch 
is too strong,a;,temptation to. be long re- 
sisted. It was Bismarck who saw the 
possible importance of this region, the 
largest. on the coast left unclaimed at. the 
time, and in 1884 he extended the pro- 
tection of the German Empire to 
Liideritz, a Bremen merchant, who,, the 
year before, had purchased from the 
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natives 215 square miles near Angra 
Pequefia. Later the German interests 
were extended riorthward, altho «the 
British held the only good harbor there, 
Walfish Bay,’ and 430 square miles of 
the vicinage just south of the Swakop 
River. Just north of this the Germans 
constructed the artificial harbor of 
Swakopmund, and in the last three years 
have constructed a railroad from ‘this 
port to Karibib and Windhoek. The 
Government spends over $2,000,000 a 
year on this colony, and yet the white 
population is only about 4,000, two-thirds 
of them male, and not more than. half of 
them Germans. Since the war a thou- 
sand or more Boers have trekked into it 
from the Transvaal. The area of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa exceeds that of 
Germany by one-half. 


Js 


The Hereros or Damaras, 
who have recently gone 
upon the warpath and massacred the 
settlers in German Southwest Africa, be- 
long to the Bantu family, which extends 
over the larger part of Central Africa. 
The name “Hereros” is said, from 
philological reasons only, to mean 
“cheerful men.” They are a purely pas- 
toral people, with no settled villages and 
almost no property except the cattle they 
herd on the open range. Their food con- 
sists of milk and nuts, with the flesh of 
such of their animals which die a natural 
death or are killed on some festival occa- 
sions. Their bodies are smeared with 
grease and red ocher, and their clothing 
is made from skins. The boys are cir- 
cumcised, and in both sexes on reaching 
puberty the upper front teeth are filed 
and lower front teeth are knocked out. 
In appearance they are nearer the Cau- 
casian type than other South African ne- 
groes, for they have higher foreheads, 
longer noses and less protuberant. lips. 
Tho warlike in their inclinations, they 
were not able:to stand against, the,,en- 
croachments: of the Hottentots on the 
south, who by 1850:had driven them into 
the extreme northern:-part of Damara- 
land, when Chief Kamaherero suc- 
ceeded in turning the tide, and in 1865 
successfully held Otyimbingue against 
four attacks of the Hottentots, who lost 
1,500 men in the final assault. In insur- 
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ing peace and stability to his kingdom 
Kamaherero was greatly aided by Ger- 


man missionaries, and in 1885 granted to: 


Germans the right to settle in his country 
and develop mines. This concession was 
revoked in 1888, when the settlers were 
forced to flee to the British port of Wal- 
fish Bay until they could be protected. 
In 1897 the Zwartburg Hottentots rose 
and attacked the cattlemen, but were dis- 
persed by the German troops. 


5 


The “First Anti- 
Alcoholic Congress of 
France ” recently con- 
vened in Paris. It consisted of about 
five hundred representatives, men and 
women, including pastors and priests, 
officers in the army, university and lycée 
professors, judges, physicians and others 
from the leading and influential circles. 
Even the Social Democrats participated, 
with the pronounced purpose that they 
owed this to the welfare of the working- 
men. The reasons for the inauguration 
of this new crusade against alcohol on a 
national scale are found in the data and 
facts which several of the addresses at 
the convention made prominent. Since 
the year 1871 there has been absolutely 
free license in France to sell intoxicants. 
As a consequence public houses have in- 
creased to such an alarming extent that 
there is now one such breeding place of 
intemperance for every 81 inhabitants, 
while in Germany there is only one to 
every 187, with Sweden and Norway 
representing the other extreme, the 
former with only one to every 5,000, and 
the latter one to every 9,000 souls. With 
the increase of saloons the percentage in 
the use of alcoholic beverages has also 
grown in France. In 1830 it was only 6.75 
liters for each person, but in 1900 it was 
13.71. Another factor that has developed 
drunkenness in France is the fact that the 
peasants have been permitted by the 
authorities to make as much intoxicating 
drink as they desired for their own use. 
It ‘has been statistically demonstrated 
that more than one million small farmers 
have made use of this legal permission, 
called “ bouilleurs de cri.” One of the 
consequences has been that the use of 
intoxicants has increased much more 


Anti-Alcoholic 
Crusade in France 
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rapidly in the villages and country towns 
than in the large centers of population. 
In this way sévetal of the best provinces, 
notably Normandy and_ Bretagne, 
havé been headquarters of King Alcohol. 
Women and children drink as do the 
men, and an alcoholic drink has become 
to be a regular part of the breakfast. 
Thousands of peasants secretly sell the 
product of their stills to the city, and in 
this way have defrauded the Government 
of millions of revenues. The State has 
been afraid to attack the growing evil 
because the half million sellers of intoxi- 
cants wield tremendous political power 
that may endanger party power. At- 
tempts have been made to have Parlia- 
ment. act, but on every occasion at least 
two hundred votes have promptly been 
cast against the abridgement of any of 
the saloon rights. It is this condition of 
affairs that has brought about the new 
movement independent of party or state 
authorities. It is particularly gratifying 
that the army officers are taking such a 
prominent part in the anti-alcoholic cru- 
sade, and it is largely through their in- 
fluence that no liquors are allowed to be 
served in the barracks. None has been 
more prominent than General Galliani, 
now in Madagascar. Indeed, the propa- 
ganda has prospered more in the ‘army 
abroad than at home. The different local 
societies that united in constituting this 
first national convention work according 
to different methods, some trying to 
work through local legal enactments, 
others through abstinence vows, others 
through the spread of literature, etc. 
They do not even all agree in demand- 
ing total abstinence. The strongest or- 
ganization of this tendency is the “ So- 
ciety of the Blue Cross,” which is a 
confederation of fully one thousand local 
temperance societies, with a total mem- 
bership of fifty thousand. It has been 
found very difficult to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the Catholic priests, chiefly for 
the reason that the manufacture of the 
finest liqueurs in the country is in the 
hands of the cloisters and the monks, and 
the Church adds millions every year to 
its revenues from this source. This first 
convention had more of an educational 


purpose, a definite mode of procedure 


and a clearly outlined program having 
been left for future meetings to settle. 
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A Proposition. for Christian Union 
BY AMORY H. BRADFORD,“ D.D. 


MODERATOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL CouNciL 


N many efforts for the unification of 
Christendom the mistake has been 
made of trying to unite. those who 

are farthest apart, instead of those who 
are nearest together. There is most hope 
of success where there is least resistance. 
Therefore, union between Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists and Baptists seems 
to me comparatively easy of realization. 
The object of this article is to point out 
a few facts in support of this statement. 

First consider the case as it lies be- 
tween Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians. That there are, or appear to be, 
fundamental differences will not be 


doubted. The Presbyterian polity repre- 
sents authority outside the local church; 
the Congregational insists on the auton- 
omy of the local church. These princi- 
ples seem to be antagonistic and yet the 


differences are not as wide as they seem. 
Congregationalism stands for govern- 
ment of the local church by the local 
church, whereas Presbyterianism recog- 
nizes the local church in its representa- 
tive assemblies. The latter polity is not 
one in which the local church is neg- 
lected, but one in which it has full and 
fair representation. It is not without a 
large element of independency. More- 
over, in its practical working, that com- 
munion has been steadily growing to- 
ward a distinct recognition of the right- 
ful liberty of the local congregations. 
The Church courts still have a semblance 
of authority over them, but little more 
than a semblance. Individual churches 
call their own ministers and manage 
their own business as they like, and 
would give short shrift to any dictatorial 
spirit in Synod or Assembly. Authority 
over the weaker churches continues be- 
cause it is exercised in so mild a form; 
it is sometimes, tho seldom, asserted over 
influential congregations. There must 
be organization and co-operation for the 
administration of missions and benevo- 
lent enterprises, and no change is proba- 
bl: in the conduct of such work; but, as 
| study movements within the Presby- 


terian body, the tendency toward inde- 
pendence in regard to all matters of 
creed, and in regard to all that concerns 
the relation of the local church to the 
individual, seems to be increasingly left 
with the separate congregations. 

When we turn from the Presbyterian 
to the Congregational body we find a 
similar gravitation. There is no tendency 
to diminish emphasis.on the independence 
of the local church so far as it has to do 
with the statements of doctrine, tests of 
membership, ritual, etc. On the other 
hand, there is a decided movement to- 
ward Presbyterianizing the body for the 
administration of its benevolent and mis- 
sionary enterprises. Presbyterianism 
stands for Puritanism of the Scotch type ; 
Congregationalism stands for Puritanism 
of the English type. There was a time 
when those differences were more dis- 
tinctly accentuated than now. At the be- 
ginning of the Puritan Revolution the 
Presbyterians declared for the union of 
the Church and State, but that heresy 
went down before the sword of Crom- 
well. It still has a formal sort of recog- 
nition in Scotland; but nowhere else, that 
I remember, is the Presbyterian com- 
munity in alliance with the State. 

What changes would be needed in or- 
der that there might be union between 
the Presbyterian and Congregational 
bodies ? 

No change in doctrinal statements 
would be required. The Presbyterians 
would need only to leave questions con- 
cerning creed, ritual, church membership 
to the local church, and then press on 
to perfect their organization for the ex- 
tension and administration of missionary 
enterprises. Congregationalists,, on the 
other hand, while retaining their historic 
independence, would have only to recog- 
nize that there must be wide co-operation 
if they are best to accomplish the best 
results for the Kingdom. Thus the Pres- 
byterian principle would prevail in all 
aggressive work, and the Congregational 
in all that concerns the local church. In 
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short, both bodies would have only to 
anticipate the end toward which they are 
swiftly and. inevitably tending. 

Of course, on both sides many would 
repudiate these suggestions as imprac- 
ticable, but I cannot think that the day is 
far distant when those who are as near 
to one another as the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists surely are will recog- 
nize that they belong together. If the 
ecclesiastical leaders were as anxious for 
unity as the rank and file of the people 
it would not be difficult to reach an un- 
derstanding. There is no shorter step in 
Church unity than that over the narrow 
chasm which now divides these two great 
denominations. If each would make a 
slight concession, which would not in- 
volve a question of moral principle, the 
scandal of many churches where only a 
few are needed, especially where those 
churches stand for the same traditions 
and truths, would no more disgrace the 
Christian name. 

The division between the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist bodies ought to be 
closed still more easily. All Baptists are 
Congregationalists. Both communions 
have fought for the same principles and 
have essentially the same history. All 
that separates them concerns the subjects 
of baptism and the method of baptism. 
On what basis could this division be 
healed ? 

My proposition is very simple. Let 
them unite on the basis of the individual 
conscience. At present the mode of bap- 
tism and the subjects of baptism are 
made a denominational issue. Why not 
leave both questions to be settled by in- 
dividuals? Those who believe in im- 
mersion should be immersed; those who 
believe in sprinkling should be sprinkled. 
Parents who believe that the New Testa- 
ment authorizes baptism of children 
should have their children baptized. On 
this basis no one would give up any- 
thing. We would simply cease to impose 
the collective conscience on the individual 
conscience. In the church of which I am 
the pastor there is a baptistery, which 
is frequently used by those who prefer 
immersion to sprinkling. The prefer- 
ence of the individual is always respected. 
Again, we baptize children where parents 
believe such a course to be sanctioned 
by the New Testament, and, on the other 


hand, we have a form for the Consecra- 
tion of Children. . The first infant pre 
sented for the reception of this rite was 
the child of a Baptist, who would neve: 
have been willing to have him baptized. 
In one church, at least, therefore, the 
preferences of the minority are respecte: 
and provided for. If Baptists would 
take exactly the same position unity 
would be accomplished. They would 
baptize by sprinkling where the indi- 
vidual conscience demands that; they 
would baptize children when parents con- 
scientiously believe that to be the right 
course. In short, the responsibility for 
deciding all such questions would be 
placed on the individual conscience. 
Then all differences between the two de- 
nominations would disappear. I may be 
told that those differences are more deep- 
seated than I imagine. Possibly. But 
when I remember that a large propor- 
tion of the Baptist ministers of my ac- 
quaintance have already become open 
communionists, and when I also remem- 
ber that most of the intelligent laymen 
whom I know have long practiced open 
communion, I cannot believe that the 
difficulty is as great as some may imag- 
ine. In the spring of 1903 President 
Day, of Syracuse University, who had 
been supplying the Central Baptist 
Church in that city, was unanimously in- 
vited by that church to conduct the com- 
munion service, and the invitation was 
accepted. Thus one more church aban- 
doned the exclusive policy of the past. 
Not long ago at dinner in the home of 
one of the most distinguished Baptist 
educators in the United States fifteen 
ministers were at the table, fourteen of 
whom were Baptists and one a Congrega- 
tionalist. This subject came up for con- 
sideration, when I ventured to suggest 
that all that separates the denominations 
should be left to the individual rather 
than be made an occasion for corporate 
action. Of the fourteen Baptist minis- 
ters present, and all were men of great 
prominence, thirteen agreed with me in 
the suggestion which | made. A year 
or two later I was at dinner in the home 
of a very eminent Baptist layman. Both 
clergymen and laymen were present. 
The question again came up, and this 
time there was no dissenting voice. 

cannot believe that the difficulties in the 
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way of realizing the plan here suggested 
are insuperable. Some problems which 
have to do with the administration of in- 
stitutions of learning and benevolent so- 
cieties, of course, would require careful 
consideration. 

It is possible that in all three denomi- 
nations the question of name might be a 
hard one to settle, but surely a name, 
however dearly it may be jioved, ought 
not to be allowed to prevent the taking 
of such a long step in the direction of 
Christian unity. 

The effort to secure co-operation and 
wnification should be along the lines 
where Providence has so clearly indicated 
that it ought to begin. Indeed, Provi- 
dence is already slowly but surely forc- 
ing such a union. Individuals may hin- 
der this movement, but they cannot long 
obstruct it. Presbyterians are already 
hecoming Congregationalists so far as to 
insist on leaving to local churches all that 
concerns the local church, and Congre- 
gationalists are demanding more compact 
organization for benevolent work. Many 
of the more prominent Baptists, both in 
this country and abroad, are open com- 
munionists. I have myself received com- 
munion from Mr. Spurgeon, he knowing 
that I was a Congregational minister. 

What recommendations do I make as 
to union between Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists? Simply this: Let the Bap- 
tists decide to do what is already a com- 
mon practice in at least one Congrega- 
tional church, baptize with little water 
those who believe in that system and 
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with much water those who prefer the 
more. And let them leave to parents to 
decide as to the baptism of infants. Let 
Congregationalists be willing to immerse 
those who prefer immersion, and cease to 
emphasize the importance of infant bap- 
tism, always insisting on the sanctity of 
the individual conviction. Indeed, no 
Congregational churches now insist on 
infant baptism. If a few representative 
churches would set the example of leav- 
ing the responsibility of deciding these 
matters where it belongs others would 
soon follow; and if those among the 
clergy and laity who already believe in 
the feasibility of this plan would publicly 
commit themselves to it, not in an ag- 
gressive or dictatorial way, but in a spirit 
of love, their influence would have im- 
mense weight. 

The desirability of the unification of 
Christendom is hardly a sybject for de- 
bate. It is urged in thé interests of econ- 
omy, of brotherhood, of Christian 
efficiency. It is feasible, and the greatest 
hope of its speedy realization is to be 
found in the way of the least resistance. 
It cannot be very long before Providence 
will force Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Congregationalists into closer relations. 
Would it not be well for those com- 
munions to anticipate what has already 
been so clearly indicated to be the part 
of wisdom, and thus prepare the way for 
union with others who are separated 
from them by principles no more sacred, 
and but slightly more difficult of adjust- 
ment ? 

Montcrair, N J 





The Cebu Diocese in Prospect 


BY BISHOP THOMAS A. HENDRICK, D.D. 


[Bishop Hendrick was appointed to the Catholic see of Cebu, Philippine Islands, 
last summer. Until then he had been pastor of a church in Rochester, N. Y. He visited 
Rome to be consecrated and to receive instructions for the rule of his diocese, and he is 
now on his way to San Francisco. He will sail for the Philippines about the middle of 


February.—EDITOR. } 


T is hard to get reliable figures con- 
cerning the population of the Philip- 
pines, but so far as I can estimate 

with the statistics at hand, the native 
clergy of the archipelago are far out- 
numbered by those 


tion there, as I am told by their Father- 
General, is mainly missionary. They go 
out among the savages, and when they 
get a district fairly well settled they turn 
it over to the Benedictines, who have a 

different function. 





of Spanish birth. 
In the diocese of 
Cebu there are, I 
understand, 300 
priests. Out of this 
number, only about 
75 or 100 are Fili- 
pinos. The work of 
a diocese of 1,745,- 
000 souls, as Cebu 
is, cannot be car- 
ried on with so 
small a force of 
clergy as 75 or 100, 
and I shall en- 
deavor to persuade 
the Spanish priests 
to stay in the dio- 
cese. 

The Cebu diocese 
consists of about 
25 islands south- 
east of Luzon. 
Bishop Rooker’s 
diocese—t hat of 
Jaro—is also the 
southern portion, 
with the difference 
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The Benedictines’ 
work is rather to 
have _ continuous 
jurisdiction, to care 
for the people and 
to build them up. 
The Jesuits have 
colleges and _ the 
Observatory in 
Manila, the latter 
institution being 
under the direction 
of Father Algue, 
who is in charge 
of the Philippine 
exhibit at the 
Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 
There are some 
Augustinians and 
Franciscans in the 
Cebu diocese, about 
25 Jesuits and 
probably as many 
Benedictines, all of 
whom will stay in 


the diocese. The 
function of the re- 








that he has those 
islands.to the west, 
while the diocese 
of Cebu includes those to the east. The 
island of Negros we divide between us. 
The northern portion of Mindanao is 
included in the Cebu diocese. The rest 
of the island of Mindanao is occupied by 
Moros who are Mohammedans, among 
whom the Jesuits are laboring...-This 
pioneer work of the Jesuits is a good 
example of what their order is trying to 
do in the Philippines. The Jesuits’ func- 
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ligious will be 
largely to assist 
by means of col- 
leges, missions and special work of a 
similar character. The various religious 
communities will be distributed accord- 
ing to the need in different parts of the 
diocese, by the same method as prevails 
in the United States. In one city m 
America, for instance, the Franciscans 
are well represented; in~ another, the 
Augustinians, and so on. 

As far as I am concerned, my purpose 
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in the Philippines is simply to carry out 
the provisions laid down by Pope Leo 
XIII in the bull which he issued on the 
Philippines. Outside of this I have no 


policy, because I am not iniimately 
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enough acquainted with the conditions 
there. I presume that in a little while the 
bishops of the Philippines will hold a 
council, and methods and means of work 
will then be more definitely established. 


% 


Some Considerations of the Far East- 


ern Crisis 
BY COLGATE BAKER = 


(Mr. Baker was born in Japan and has lived there many years. He has also had 
considerable military experience, having served for a long period in the United States 


Army. 
—EDIror. } 


F Japan and Russia are left to fight it 
out by themselves, as the present 
complexion of the diplomatic situa- 

tion would indicate, there is no question 
that the sooner the long threatened war 
begins the better for Japan. It is hard 
to imagine the spectacle of one country 
fighting the battles of another without 
the aid of the other, as Japan may have 
to in respect to China, yet even this 
anomaly may be presented to the world, 
altho Japan seems assured of some ma- 
terial aid from China, and even the active 
co-operation of the Chinese populace in 
the theater of war would be of immense 
advantage to the Mikado’s forces. 

For many years preparations for a war 
with Russia have been going on in Japan, 
and to-day Japan stands ready to strike. 
It must also be admitted that Japan has 
every chance of defeating Russia, both 
on sea and land, in the Far East at the 
present moment. 

In the first place, every strategic ad- 
vantage is with Japan. The bases of the 
Japanese army and navy are adjacent to 
the scene of conflict, and she can operate 
on “ interior lines,” both by sea and land. 
It is possible for Japan to bring a su- 
perior force against Russia at any point 
in the theater of war at the present mo- 
ment. Vladivostok, the greatest Rus- 
sian stronghold in the Far East, is now 
ice-bound, the troops stationed there are 
bottled up, and the ships in the harbor 
are fast in the ice. Until next spring, 


‘The following article is written, therefore, by one well qualified for the task. 


when the ice melts, Vladivostok and 
the Russian forces there may be elimi- 
nated from consideration by the Japan- 
ese. Prodigious efforts have been made 
by the Russian Government to establish 
a permanent military base at Port Arthur 
and make that place impregnable to at- 
tack. It may be taken for granted that 
Port Arthur has been magnificently forti- 
fied by the Russian engineers, and is to- 
day quite impregnable from any direct 
attack by sea or land, but the strategic 
position of Port Arthur on the map is 
very weak if Russia cannot maintain 
command of the sea. If the Japanese 
navy overwhelms the Russian fleet and 
secures for Japan the mastery of the sea, 
the Russian line of communication and 
supply for Port Arthur along the Liao 
Tung Peninsula is left open to attack by 
Japan, while the latter’s own line of com- 
munication will not be in any way en- 
dangered. Such will be the predicament 
of Russia should Japan win a great naval 
victory. 

That the first strategic objective of 
the Japanese war council will be the Rus- 
sian fleet is an open secret, and having 
established their supremacy on the sea 
it is easy to guess that the next objective 
will be the destruction of the Russian 
lines of communication and supply over- 
land to Port Arthur. This task will be 
intrusted to a Japanese army operating 
from a conveniently established military 
base on the Liao Tung Peninsula, while 
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the Japanese navy blockades Port Ar- 
thur and other Russian ports in the Far 
East. 

The success of the Japanese military 
operations will largely depend on the 
celerity with which they are conducted 
and not a little by the disposition, sym- 
pathy and assistance of the Chinese. It 
would be a comparatively easy feat for a 
Japanese army corps to cut the Russian 
line of communications, but to prevent 
Russia from opening the line again in 
time to relieve Port Arthur means a long 
campaign in Manchuria. The prosecu- 
tion of such a campaign in winter so as 
to win any decisive success is well-nigh 
impossible. 

For months Russia has been rushing 
troops overland via the Siberian Railway 
and sending them in transports from the 
Black Sea to the Far East, in order that 
she may have a sufficient force in Man- 
churia with which to meet Japan. How 
many men Russia now has in the theater 
of war is a question. But the augmenta- 
tion of her forces has proved to be a 
slow and tedious matter. The Siberian 


Railway, with its limited facilities, .has 


been worked overtime for a year, and yet 
Russia, it is well known, has been un- 
able to place all the troops she would 
like to have in the Far East. 

It is quite certain that the Japanese 
war council, through the army of Japa- 
nese spies which has been infesting Man- 
churia and Siberia, is well aware of the 
numerical strength of the Russian forces 
in the Far East, and the Japanese army 
of invasion sent to Manchuria will be 
large enough for the work in hand. 
Japan has also undoubtedly carefully cal- 
culated the rate at which Russian re- 
inforcements may be expected to arrive 
overland, and in her plan of campaign 
these things have been taken into con- 
sideration. 

The Japanese army on a war footing 
numbers about 500,000 effectives, but in 
any war with Russia every able-bodied 
Japanese man may be considered a sol- 


dier, and it is not unlikely that Japan will . 


have to use every available man. Korea 
must be occupied and probably defended 
by a large army; Manchuria must be in- 
vaded by another of sufficient strength to 
match the Russian forces; Port Arthur, 
Newchwang and possibly other Russian 


strongholds will have to be invested, and 
then there remains the necessity of leav- 
ing an army for home defense and for 
the garrisoning of Formosa. 

It is evident that in any prolonged war 
with Russia, Japan will have to strain her 
military resources to the utmost, and even 
then, if she is unable to win some decisive 
victories in Manchuria, the day will come 
when Russia will have an overwhelming 
preponderance of force there. The win- 
ning of some decisive victories in Man- 
churia and the capitulation of Port Ar- 
thur and perhaps some of the other Rus- 
sian posts are probably just what the 
Japanese war council counts on. 

In the campaigning over Manchuria’s 
desolate plains Japan again has the ad- 
vantage over Russia. The Japanese sol- 
dier, who is able to live on a meager diet 
of tea and rice and yet retain his fighting 
and marching vigor, is a better type to 
withstand the hardships of such work 
than the Russian. Military experts agree 
that the Japanese soldier is a marvel of 
endurance, both physical and mental. It 
may almost be said that the Japanese sol- 
dier is born a veteran. He is certainly 
born with that philosophy and stoicism 
which in Europeans only comes with ex- 
perience. The old soldiers of the regular 
armies of Europe and America acquire 
such qualities, but the Japanese has them 
by inheritance from generations of the 
fiercest stoics the world has ever seen, 
the “samurai” of old Japan, and by 
training. It is quality and stamina such 
as the Japanese soldier possesses that 
count in a campaign such as this will be. 

In maneuvering the Japanese columns 
should have another advantage over the 
Russian because of the ability of the Jap 
infantryman to carry as much as ten 
days’ rations in his haversack and cut 
loose from his base of supplies when 
necessary. Swift-moving, self-sustaining 
columns of Japanese would give the Rus- 
sian generals no end of trouble, in spite 
of the famous Cossacks. 

As to cavalry, Russia is far superior to 
Japan, and in the use of cavalry lies the 
greatest hope of Russian victory. The 
Japanese is an inferior horseman and the 
mounts of the cavalry are weakling Arab 
half-breds. The Jap cavalryman is no 
match for the Cossack or the Russian, ex- 
cept as a swordsman. 
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However, the weakness in the cavalry 
arm is more than ‘offset by a superior 
eficiency in the infantry and in the serv- 
ice of all the Japanese staff departments, 

icularly in the commissary and trans- 

rt. -The Russian artillery service and 

that'of the Japanese are equally efficient, 

but the: Russian field and light ‘batteries 
are probably better horsed. 

In marksmanship there is little to 
choose between the Russian soldier and 
the Japanese—both are wretched military 
shots; the Cossack probably is the worst 
ofall. Strenuous efforts have been made 
to raise the standard’ of marksmanship in 
the Japanese army, but the prevalence of 
defective vision among the soldiers has 
proved too great an obstacle to overcome. 
A large percentage of men in the Japa- 
nese infantry have been provided with 
eye-glasses, but satisfactory results have 
not been obtained on the target range or 
inthe field. The practice of the Japanese 
artillery, however, is excellent. 

That the Japanese soldier is animated 
by the most intense patriotism, verging 
almost to the point of fanaticism in the 
ardor of his devotion to Mikado and 
country, every one familiar with Japan 
knows. Victory or death for the Mikado 
will be the motto of every man in the 
Japanese army and navy. The Russian 
soldier is brave and patriotic, but not in 
the same spirit or the same degree of in- 
tensity as the Japanese. The Russian sol- 
dier is generally a conscript, while the 
Japanese is an enthusiastic volunteer. 
The Russian private is ignorant, slow 
witted, and his feelings toward his com- 
missioned officer combine respect, fear and 
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dislike. The Japanese private rev- 
erences, admires and loves his superior 
officer, who sets him a fine example of 
courage, patience and restraint. 

The Russian officers and soldiers have 
an unwise contempt for the prowess of 
the Japanese soldiers. The men of the 
Russian army, mostly ignorant peasants, 
have been told by their officers that the 
Japanese are a “race of monkeys,” of 
whom they need not feel the slightest 
fear in battle. The result of this kind of 
talk has been to encourage a swaggering 
over-confidence among the Russian rank 
and file as to the outcome of any fighting 
with the Japanese. These Russian illu- 
sions will be quickly dispelled when the 
Jap meets the Russian in battle. As a 
matter of fact, the Japanese soldier of 
to-day, descended from the old-time 
“samurai,” is one of the most dangerous 
and fiercest fighting men the world has 
ever seen; every one who has seen him 
fight in recent years will bear testimony 
to this. 

In considering a Russian-Japanese war 
one must come to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that the end of the war must result 
in compromise. Even tho Japan is vic- 
torious on sea and land, as she has every 
right to expect to be, she must eventually 
retire from Manchuria in the face of an 
overwhelming Russian army. The result 
would be a compromise. Why not com- 
promise now, without fighting, one may 
well ask, and the answer is that the Japa- 
nese hope to turn the Chinese into sol- 
diers and raise a Chinese army big 
enough to keep Russia at bay. The ques- 
tion is, “ Can they do it?” 

New York Ciry. 
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A Prairie Flower 


BY EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


FULL many a flower the prairies bear, 

Blue and yellow and white and red, 

aisy, larkspur, buttercup fair, 

Honey-pressed blooms where bees are fed. 


But fairest meed of the prairie quest— 
Sun-kissed ringlets and dancing eyes— 

Blossoms a flower—mayhap you've guessed 
Where father and mother botanize. - 
Vermilion, Soutn Daxora. 





The Wright Machine Gliding [High in the Air 


The Experiments of a Flying Man 


BY WILBUR WRIGHT 


[Recently scientists und the public generally were surprised to read a report in the 
daily papers that the air had becn successfully navigated by a device which covered a 
distance of about three miles without the aid of a balloon attachment. While the dis- 
tance was somewhat exaggerated it was demonstrated that the flying machine had 
actually gone over a half mile before accidentally touching the ground; the operator 
then cont:nued his flight for some distance further. The inventors of the new type of 
air ship are Messrs. Wilbur and Orville Wright, two engineers of Dayton, Ohio, who 
have been carrying on experiments on the Atlantic Coast in North Carolina for the last 
three years. The Messrs. Wright have been following plans which differ considerably 
from those of Langley and other notable navigators of the air. Many of their experi- 
ments have been witnessed by eminent scientists, among them Professor Octave Chanute, 
of Chicago. The earlier experiments which have so successfully culminated were in- 
cluded in the report made by the Messrs. Wright to the Western Society of Engineers, 
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HE person who merely watches 
the flight of a bird gathers the 
impression that the bird has 

nothing to think of but the flappings of 
its wings. Asa matter of fact, this is 
a very small part of its mental labor. 
If I take a piece of paper, and after 
placing it parallel with the ground, 
quickly let it fall, it will not settle 
steadily down as a staid, sensible piece 
of paper ought to do, but it insists on 
contravening every recognized rule of 
decorum, turning over and over, dart- 
ing hither and thither in the most er- 
ratic manner, much after the stvle of 
an untrained horse. Yet this is the 
style of steed that men must learn to 
manage before flying can become an 
everyday sport. The bird has learned 
the art of equilibrium, and learned it so 
thoroughly that its skill is not apparent 
to our sight. We only learn to appre- 
ciate it when we try to imitate it. 
Lilienthal’s experiments in balancing 
began where others left off, and thus 
saved the many thousands of dollars 
that it had been customary to spend in 
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building and fitting expensive engines 
to machines, which were uncontrd- 


lable when tried. He built a pair of 
wings of a size suitable to sustain his 
own weight, and made use of gravity 
as his motor. This motor not only cos 
him nothing to begin with, but it re 
quired no expensive fuel while in oper 
ation, and never had to be sent to the 
shop for repairs. It had one seriou 
drawback, however, in that it always 
insisted on fixing the conditions under 
which it would work. These were that 
the man should first betake himself ané 
the machine to the top of a hill and fy 
with a downward as well as a forwari 
motion. Unless these conditions wert 
complied with, gravity served no bet 
ter than a balky horse—it would not 
work at all. Altho Lilienthal mus! 
have thought the conditions wert 
rather hard, he, nevertheless, accepted 
them until something better should tum 
up; and in this manner he made some two 
thousand flights, in a few cases lant- 
ing at a point more than a thousai 
feet distant from his place of starting 
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THE EXPERIMENTS 
Other men, no doubt, long before had 
thought of trying such a plan. _Lilien- 
thal not only thought, but acted, and in 
so doing probably made the greatest 
contribution to the solution of the fly- 
ing problem that has ever been made 
by any one man. He demonstrated 
the feasibility of actual practice in the 
air, without which success is impossible. 
From this I was led to read more mod- 
ern works, and as my brother soon be- 
came equally interested with myself, we 
passed from the reading to the thinking, 
and finally to the working stage. The won- 
der was not that he had done so little, but 
that he had accomplished so much. It 
would not be considered at all safe for 
a bicycle, rider to attempt to ride 
through a crowded city street after 
only five hours of practice, spread out 
in bits of ten seconds each over a period 
of five years, yet Lilienthal with this 
brief practice was remarkably success- 
ful in meeting the fluctuations and ed- 
dies of wind gusts. We thought that 
if some method could be found by 
which it would be possible to practice 
by the hour instead of by the second, 
there would be hope of advancing. 
We found, according to the accepted 
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saved by this change, we finally arranged 
to try at least the horizontal posi- 
tion. 

We began our experiments on the At- 
lantic Coast at Kitty Hawk, N. C., in 
1900, trying the machine as a kite. The 
results were very satisfactory, yet we 
were all well aware that this method of 
testing is never wholly convincing until 
the results were confirmed by actual glid- 
ing experience. 

Our attention was next turned to 
gliding; but no hill suitable for the 
purpose could be found near our camp 
at Kitty Hawk. This compelled us to 
take the machine to a point four miles 
south, where the Kill Devil sand hill 
rises from the flat sand to a hight of 
more than 100 feet. Its main slope is 
toward the northeast and has an in- 
clination of 10 degrees. On the day 
of our arrival the wind blew about 25 
miles an hour, and as we had had no 
experience at all in gliding, we deemed 
it unsafe to attempt to leave the 
ground. But on the day following, the 
wind having subsided to 14 miles per 
hour, we made about a dozen glides. 
It had been the original intention that 
the operator should run with the ma- 


tables of air pressures on curved ll tte 


surfaces, that a machine spread- 
ing 200 square feet of wing 
surface would be sufficient for 
our purpose, and that places 
could easily be found along the 
Atlantic Coast, where winds of 
16 to 25 miles were not at all 
uncommon. Our next work 
was to draw up the plans for 
asuitable machine. After much 
study we finally concluded that 
tails were a source of trouble 
rather than of assistance, and 
therefore we decided to dis- 
pense with them altogether. It 
seemed reasonable that if the 
body of the operator could be 
placed in a horizontal position 
instead of the upright, as in 
the machines of Lilienthal, 
Pilcher and Chanute, the wind 
resistance could be very mate- 
nally reduced, since only one 
Square foot instead of five 
would be exposed. As a full 











half horse-power could be 


Lilienthal Sailing in His Machine Two Days Before His Death 
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chine to obtain initial velocity, and as- 
sume the horizontal position only after 
the machine was in free flight. When 
it came time to land he was to resume 
the upright position and light on his 
feet, after the style of previous gliding 
experimenters. But on actual trial we 
found it much better to employ the 
help of two assistants in starting, 
which the peculiar form of our ma- 
chine enabled us readily to do, and in 
landing we found that it was entirely 
practicable to land while still reclining 
in a horizontal position upon the ma- 
chine. Altho the landings were made 
while moving at speeds of more than 
20 miles an hour, neither machine nor 
operator suffered any injury. The 
slope of the hill was 9.5 degrees, or a 
drop of 1 foot in 6. We found that 
after attaining a speed of about 25 or 
30 miles, with reference to the wind, 
or 10 to 15 miles over the ground, the 
machine not only glided parallel to the 
slope of the hill, but greatly increased 
its speed, thus indicating its ability to 
glide on a somewhat less angle than 9.5 
degrees, when we should feel it safe to 
rise higher from the surface. The con- 
trol of the machine proved even better 
than we had dared to expect, respond- 
ing quickly to the slightest motion of 
the rudder. With these glides our ex- 
periments for the year 1900 closed. 

Our 1902 pattern was changed to a 
double-deck machine having two sur- 
faces, each 32 feet from tip to tip and 
5 feet from front to rear. The total 
area of the main surface was about 305 
square feet. The front rudder spread 
15 square feet additional and the ver- 
tical tail about 12 square feet, which 
was subsequently reduced to 6 square 
feet. The weight was 116% pounds. 
Including the operator the total weight 
was from 250 to 260 pounds. It was 
built to withstand hard usage, and in 
nearly a thousand glides was injured 
but once. It repeatedly withstood 
without damage the immense strains 
arising from landing at full speed in a 
slight hollow, where only the tips of 
the wings touched the earth, the entire 
weight of the machine and operator be- 
ing suspended between. ' 


The practice ground at the Kill Devil 
hills consist of a level plain of bare 
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sand, from which rises a group of de. 
tached hills or mounds formed of sand 
heaped up by the winds. The three 
which we used for gliding experiments 
are known as the Big Hill, the Little 
Hill. and the West Hill, and have 
heights of 100 feet, 30 feet and 60 feet, 
respectively. In accordance with our 
custom of beginning operations with 
the greatest possible caution, we se. 
lected the Little Hill as the field of our 
first experiments, and began by flying 
the machine as a kite. The object of 
this was to determine whether or not 
it would be capable of soaring in 
wind having an upward trend of a trifle 
over 7 degrees, which was the slope of 
the hill up which the current was flow- 
ing. On trial we found that the ma- 
chine would soar on, the side of a hill 
having a slope of about 7 degrees 
whenever the wind was of proper force 
to keep the angle of incidence between 
4 and 8 degrees. If the wind became 
too strong or too weak the ropes would 
incline to leeward. 

The kite experiments having shown 
that it ought to be possible to glide on 
the 7-degree slope, we next proceeded 
to try it. Altho on this first day it was 
not considered advisable to venture 
upon any absolutely free flights, the 
machine soon demonstrated its ability 
to glide with this angle of descent. At 
a later period we made more than a 
hundred flights, the full length of this 
slope, and landed a short distance out 
on the level ground. On the second 
day the machine was taken to the Big 
Hill, and regular gliding was com- 
menced. The wind was somewhat 
brisk. In one flight the wind struck 
the machine from the left and began 
lifting the left wing in a decidedly 
alarming manner. Owing to the fac! 
that in the new machine changes had 
been made in the mechanisms operat- 
ing the rudders, so that the movements 
were exactly reversed, it was necessary 
to think a moment before proceeding 
to make the proper. adjustment.: But 
meanwhile the left wing was rising 
higher and higher. I therefore decided 
to bring the machine to the ground 4s 
quickly as possible, but in my confit 
sion forgot the change that had been 
made in the front rudder, and instinctive 
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ly turned it the wrong way. Almost in- 
stantly it reared up as tho bent on a 
mad attempt to pierce the heavens. 
But after a moment it seemed to. per- 
ceive the folly of such an undertaking 
and gradually slowed up till it came 
almost to a stop, with the front of 
the machine still pointing heavenward. 
By this time I had recovered myself 
and reversed the rudder to its full ex- 
tent, at the same time climbing upward 
toward the front, so as to bring my 
weight to bear on the part that was too 
high. Under this heroic treatment the 
machine turned downward and soon 
began to gather headway again. By 
the time the ground was reached it was 
under fair control, but as one wing 
touched first, it swung around in land- 
ing and came to rest with the wind 
blowing in from the rear. There was 
no unusual shock in landing and no 
damage at all resulted. In several 
other glides there were disturbances of 
the lateral equilibrium, more marked 
than we had been accustomed to ex- 
perience with the former machines, and 
we were at a loss to know what the 


cause might be. The new machine had 
a much greater tip-to-tip dimension 
than our former machines; it also had 
a vertical tail, while the earlier ones 
were tailless; and the wing tips were 
on a line with the center, while the 
old machine had the tips drawn down 


like a gull’s wings. We decided to be- 
gin alterations at the wing tips, and 
the next day made the necessary 
changes, thus bringing the tips six 
inches lower than the center. 

In the next trials my brother Orville 
did most of the gliding. After a few 
preliminary flights to accustom him- 
self to the new method of operating 
the front rudder, he felt himself ready 
to undertake the management of the 
lateral control also. Shortly afterward 
he started on a flight, with one wing 
slightly higher than the other. This 
caused the machine to veer to the left. 
He waited a moment to see whether it 
would right itself, but finding that it 
did not, then decided to apply the con- 
trol. At the very instant he did this, 
however, the right wing most unex- 
pectedly raised much worse than be- 
fore, and led him to think that possibly 
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he had made a mistake. A moment of 
thought was required to assure himself 
that he had made the right motion and 
another to increase the movement. 
Meanwhile he had neglected the front 
rudder by which the fore and aft bal- 
ance was maintained. The machine 
turned up in front more and more, till 
it assumed a most dangerous attitude. 
We who were on the ground noticed 
this in advance of the navigator, who 
was thoroughly absorbed in the at- 
tempt to restore the lateral balance, but 
our shouts of alarm were drowned by 
the howlings of the wind. It was only 
when the machine came to a stop and 
started backward that he at length real- 
ized the true situation. From the 
hight of nearly 30 feet the machine 
sailed diagonally backward till it 
struck the ground. The unlucky aéro- 
naut had time for one hasty glance be- 
hind him, and the next instant found 
himself the center of a mass of flutter- 
ing wreckage. 

This little misadventure, which oc- 
curred almost at the very beginning of 
our practice with the new machine, was 
the only thing approaching an accident 
that happened during these experi- 
ments, and was the only occasion on 
which the machine suffered any injury. 
The latter was made as good as new by 
a few days’ labor, and was not again 
broken in any of the many hundred 
glides which we subsequently made 
with it. By long practice the manage- 
ment of a flying machine should be- 
come as instinctive as the balancing 
movements a man unconsciously em- 
ploys with every step in walking, but 
in the early days it is easy to make 
blunders. For the purpose of reducing 
the danger to the lowest possible point 
we usually kept close to the ground. 
Often a glide of several hundred feet 
would be made at a hight of a few 
feet, or even a few inches sometimes. 
It was the aim to avoid unnecessary 
risk. While the high flights were more 
spectacular, the low ones were fully as 
valuable for training purposes. 

During a period of five weeks of 1902 
glides were made whenever the 
weather conditions were favorable. 
In the last six days of experiment we 
made more than 375, but these included 
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our very best days. The total number 
for the season was probably between 
700 and 1,000. The longest glide was 
622% feet, and the time 20 seconds. 
On one day of experiments we made a 
few attempts at records. A line was 
drawn a short distance up the slope as 
a starting mark, and four trials were 
made. Twice the machine landed on 
the same spot. The distance was 156% 
feet, and the angle of descent exactly 
5 degrees. Time, 6% seconds. From 
a point higher up the slope, the best 
angle was 5 degrees and 25 min- 
utes for a glide of 225 feet. Time, 10% 
seconds. The wind was blowing about 
g milesan hour. The glides were made 
directly to windward and _ straight 
down the slope. 

In October last we resumed the 
trials on the Kill Devil practice ground 
with the machine which we had used 
during -the previous year, and _ suc- 
ceeded in making flights in which the 
operator remained in the air over a 
minute, at one time being suspended 1 
minute 11 4-5 seconds. While carrying on 
the experiments, our power machine 
was under construction. In dimen- 
sions it measures a little over 40 feet 
from tip to tip of the wings, of which 
there are a pair. Its length fore and 
aft, to use a nautical phrase, is about 
20 feet, and the weight, including that 
of the operator, as well as the engine 
and other machinery, is slightly over 
700 pounds. We designed the machine 
to be driven by a pair of aérial screw 
propellers placed just behind the main 
wings. One of the propellers was set 
to revolve vertically and intended to 
give a forward motion, while the other 
underneath the machine and revolving 
horizontally, was to assist in sustain- 
ing it in the air. 

We decided to use a gasolire motor 
for power, and constructed one of the 
4-cycle type, which, revolving at a 
speed of 1,200 revolutions a minute, 
would develop 16 brake horse-power. 
It was provided with cylinders of 4-inch 
diameter and having a 4-inch stroke 
and intended to consume between 9 
and 10 pounds of gasoline an hour. 
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The weight of the engine, including 
the wheel, is 152 pounds. 

We had calculated that this amount 
of mechanical power would be suff- 
cient to maintain the machine in the 
air, as well as to propel it, the calcula- 
tions being the result of gliding ex- 
periments, which showed that when 
the wind was blowing at a rate of 18 
miles an hour the power consumed in 
operation was equal to 1% _ horse- 
power, while with a wind of 25 miles 
an hour it represented 2 horse-power, 
being capable of sustaining a weight of 
160 pounds per horse-power at the 18- 
mile rate. 

After the motor device was com- 
pleted, two flights were made by my 
brother and two by myself on Decem- 
ber 17th last. The apparatus had been 
placed on a single rail track, built on the 
level, the track supporting it at a hight 
of 8 inches from the ground. It was 
moved along the rail by the motor, and 
after running about 40 feet ascended 
into the air. The first flight covered 
but a short distance. Upon each suc- 
cessive attempt, however, the distance 
was increased, until at the last trial the 
machine flew a distance of a little over 
a half mile through the air by actual 
measurement. We decided that the 
flight ended here, because the operator 
touched a slight hummock of sand by 
turning the rudder too far in attempt- 
ing to go nearer to the surface. The 
experiments, however, showed that it 
possessed sufficient power to remain 
suspended longer if desired. Accord- 
ing to the time taken of each flight a 
speed varying from 30 to 35 miles an 
hour was attained in the air. 

We should have postponed these 
trials until the coming season, but for 
the fact that we wished to satisfy our- 
selves whether the machine had suffi- 
cient power to fly, sufficient strength 
to withstand the shock of landing, 
sufficient capacity to control. Winter 


had already set in when the last trials 


were made, but these facts were defi- 
nitely established, and we know that 
the age of the flying machine has come 
at last. 

Dayton, Onto, 
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The Land of the Midday Moon 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


Presipent oF THE Unitep Socizty of Curistian ENDEAVOR 


HEN, early in February, I took 
my seat in a very comfortable 
catriage of the well managed 

State Railway of Sweden at Stockholm, 
with the headlight of the engine pointing 
toward the Arctic Circle, | found that 
only half a dozen passengers of the same 
dass were going to make the journey 
with me, and these were solely on busi- 
ness bound. Not a tourist of any nation- 
ality was among them. An American is 
a rara avis in Northern Sweden in 
Winter, and I had the whole of my com- 
partment to myself for nearly a thousand 
miles. This incident simply shows that 
as yet the glories of these northern lati- 
tudes in winter have not been discovered ; 
and, in fact, it is only within a very re- 
cent time that they have become accessi- 
ble to the traveler, at least to him who 
insists upon combining comfort and 
eed with his sight seeing. 

To be sure, they have always been open 
to the rugged tourist who, like Bayard 
Taylor in his younger days, could en- 
sconce himself in the robes and hay of 
a Swedish sledge, and hire a Swedish 
pony to carry him over the unfrequented 
taads, or who was willing to essay the 
ludicrous perils of a reindeer ride. But 
fo undertake such a journey required 
more hardihood and love of adventure 
than is given to most men, and only re- 
ently, within a very few years, has it 
heome possible to see these same glori- 
ous sights, for which Bayard Taylor 
tsked frost-bitten ears and toes, from 
the luxurious upholstered quarters of 
me of the best railway trains in the 
world, 

This railway was not built primarily 
for the convenience of the tourist, but 
Was attracted northward by the lodestone 
ofthe great iron mountains at Gellivara 
and Malmberget, which lie well beyond 
the Arctic Circle; and now the road has 

pushed on two hundred miles fur- 

thet to Kiruna,on the banks of the Arctic 
» to afford an outlet for this_wonder- 


ful deposit of iron on the Atlantic side 
of Scandinavia as well as on the Baltic 
shore. 

But, whatever the purpose of the rail- 
way, or its original intent, the fact re- 
mains that it has been built and is well 
built and well equipped; that the trains 
run regularly, and exactly on schedule 
time ; that the rolling stock is substantial 


and of the most modern type, and that S 


the second-class cars (for only second 
and third class are at present used on 
this northern section of the road) are 
commodious, comfortable, and even 
luxurious in their appointments, furnish- 
ing handsomely upholstered seats by 
day and comfortable beds by night; that 
the road is almost never impeded by 
snow even in these high northern lati- 
tudes; and that the fares are extraor- 
dinarily cheap. When all these attrac- 
tions are combined it is easy to see that 
a journey to Northern Sweden in winter 
time may easily compete in attractiveness 
with a tour in Southern Italy, or sun- 
baked Egypt. 

I cannot describe adequately, much less 
exaggerate the beauties of that wonder- 
ful journey, from Stockholm to Kiruna. 

As soon as the train leaves the en- 
virons of the Swedish capital, one of the 
most beautiful cities in all the world, and 
well worthy of a visit in summer or 
winter, its joys begin. Snow of the 
purest and whitest, unsullied by factory 
smoke or the tramp of grimy boots, lies 
spread everywhere upon the landscape, 
like a fleecy coverlet of softest down. The 
coverlet is not too thick, however, so as 
to be clumsy and burdensome, for the 
snowfall in Northern Sweden is by no 
means so heavy as one would suppose 
from its northern latitude. On the coast 
of Norway it is much heavier, as the 
abundant moisure borne from the At- 
lantic Oceangfalls there, and does not so 
largely get deross the mountains which 
separate Northern Sweden from Nor- 
way. North of Trondhjem in Norway 
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In Northern Sweden 


I found the houses buried up to their 
eaves in snow, the fences and hedge- 
rows entirely obliterated, and even the 
telegraph poles standing waist deep in 


snow banks. On the Swedish side of the 
mountains, however, tho there is suffi- 
cient snow for all practical purposes, it is 
not usually such an appalling and over- 
whelming thing as in many lower lati- 
tudes. Railway trains have little diffi- 
culty in making their way through it, and 
there are seldom such astounding drifts 
of wind-driven snow as often exhaust 
the energies of railroad men in the 
United States. 

One of the chief attractions of this 
winter scene in Scandinavia comes from 
the remarkable stillness of the atmos- 
phere. Storms are few in the late win- 
ter, and the wind breathes in zephyrs 
instead of cyclones. However intensely 
cold it may be, it is comparatively en- 
durable, if not accentuated by a bitter 
wind, and there is nothing more delicious 
than a walk or drive on a still crisp 
sparkling morning over these roads of 
polished white marble, or on the diamond 
encrusted fields of snow. 


This remarkable stillness of the a 
mosphere, which often prevails for weeks 
at a time, adds another charm to the 
landscape, in that the snow loads ever 
tree and bush and fence rail with a fleec 
burden that remains in its place fo 
days, without being disturbed by the 
slightest puff of wind. In the journe 
which I am describing, there had beer 
no snowfall for fully two weeks, and ye 
the stately pine trees were loaded will 
pyramids of white, until each one lookel 
like a canvas tent, and a forest of trets 
like a bivouac of soldiers, the lofty rools 
of their tents gleaming in the sunlight 
Every lady birch, too, drooping gent) 
under its burden, remains thus gracefiull 
bowing to the sturdy pines and oaks 
tho apparently never weighted to tht 
breaking point by the snow. 

The journey from Stockholm ' 
Gellivara, which may well be our firs 
stopping point, a distance of some seve! 
hundred miles, requires about thitty 
three hours, and can be made without 
change of cars. Soon after leavilg 
Stockholm the train stops for a fe 
moments at Upsala, the city of Sweden’ 
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great university, with its stately build- 
ings, its magnificent library and _ its 
hoary traditions; for Upsala has been 
connected during all the centuries of 
Swedish history with the greatest and 
most stirring events of the national an- 
nals. Here is the historical center of 
Sweden. Eight hundred years ago the 
archiepiscopal see was transferred to 
this city and the Gothic cathedral, fin- 
ished nearly five centuries ago, is the 
architectural pride of the nation. 

3ut the glories of a Swedish winter 
are too tempting to allow us to linger 
long even in Upsala itself, and tho we 
may wait over a train or two, we will 
soon find ourselves speeding northward 
again. ‘There are few large towns to 
interest us on the rest of the journey; 
even the villages are few and far be- 
tween, but the scenic beauties of the snow 
land never pall upon us. Perhaps the 
most beautiful surprise comes when we 
wake up on the first morning after leav- 
ing Stockholm, and find, if we are so 
fortunate, that the fairies have been at 
work while we slept, and have rimmed 


every twig and pine needle and every 
spray on every bush with thick frosty 
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rime. Once in a lifetime one sees such a 
sight in America. In Sweden it is an 
almost everyday occurrence, but it is 
always inexpressibly lovely. So lavish 
are these frosty decorations that no hum- 
blest stump or fence rail is omitted in 
the distribution of these glittering treas- 
ures. It is no little layer of frost either 
that has to be examined with a micro- 
scope to see its beauties, but a thick and 
heavy fringe, often fully two inches deep, 
I should judge. Neither is it an evanes- 
cent creation of the fairies, for, as the 
low running sun is not yet very power- 
ful, it does not melt until well along 
toward high noon, and there is no wind 
to dissipate it. 

Even when this glory of the morning 
frost is gone the snow still remains on 
all the larger branches of the trees, and 
one misses only the fine tracery of the 
frost which brings out in marvelous 
black and white the wonders of this 
rarely beautiful winter scene. 

The views on this journey are seldom 
imposing and grand; there are no Alps, 
and even our own White Mountains 
eclipse in majesty anything that I have 
seen in Northern Sweden. For the most 
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part the landscape is a peaceful pastoral 
one. Little farm houses, with their 
cluster of out buildings, abound; the 
stables for the cattle and the hardy 
horses being built as warm as the cot- 
tages for the hardy men and women. 
The smoke curls up straight toward the 
zenith, and hangs like a cloudy pillar 
over every chimney. The people who 
come to the railway stations are healthy 
and ruddy, well contented with their lot, 
as, indeed, there is no reason why they 
should not be. 

Sometimes, however, the scenery 
grows more bold and striking. Some 
hills of considerable size appear upon 
the horizon; charming valleys open up 
between them, where the frequency of 
farm houses shows that the soil is pecul- 
iarly fertile; wide brawling rivers rush 
to the sea so impetuously that even 
Arctic cold cannot fetter them. There 
are hours of such scenery which satisfy 
the desires of the most romantic im- 
agination; yet for the most part there 
is a mild and subdued loveliness about 
the view from our car window which 
has its own peculiar charms, and which 
needs no precipitous cliffs, or bleak 
mountain sides, or cavernous gorges to 
enhance its beauty. 

After a time the snowy charms of the 
landscape may allow us to turn our at- 
tention to our fellow passengers, or to 
the inhabitants of the country whom we 
may see at the railway stations. We 
shall find the study interesting and sat- 
isfactory, for we are among the kindest, 
politest and most honest people in the 
world. You need not count your change, 
or examine every coin with scrupulous 
care, withthe expectationthatthe man you 
are trading with has given you insuffi- 
cient change or palmed off spurious 
metal upon you, as you must do in Italy. 
Without counting it you can pocket your 
small coins with the confident conclusion 
that if any one is cheated it is the dealer 
himself, rather than the unsuspecting 
traveler. Your fellow passengers are 
politely interested in your welfare, but 
not inquisitive. If they see that you pre- 
fer your book or your writing case they 
will not intrude upon you from sunrise 
to sunset. But if you wish information 
about the country, or get into trouble 
with an unfamiliar language, they will 
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give you every assistance in any one of 
the three or four different languages of 
which most educated Swedes are masters. 

The Swedish language is one of the 
most musical in the world, and as you 
listen to a company of educated Swedes 
talking together they seem to sing their 
sentences, and one almost thinks that 
they are talking in improvised rime and 
meter. Some of the words are exceed- 
ingly like English in all the Scandinavian 
languages, and when you see in Copen- 
hagen that a man is a “ Victualie-han- 
del,” and that he has “Fin The” for 
sale, you do not have to look into his 
windows to see his assorted groceries, or 
the Oolong mark on his tea chest. Over 
the butcher’s shop you will see “ Cottelet, 
Kalv, Svin and Lam,” while in a Swed- 
ish tram car you have little difficulty 
with the signs, which tell you how many 
seats and standing places there are within 
and upon the platform, and also give a 
piece of information of interest to 
smokers, all on the same card, as follows: 
“Tobaks rokning are Forbjudning, Set- 
tande 12, Staende 3, a bake platforme 
staende 4.” 

At a railway station you will see the 
somewhat startling sign “ Dam Rum,” 
which is not at all profane, nor is it the 
objurgation of a teetotaller against 
spirituous liquors, but simply points to 
the ladies’ apartment, or dames’ room. 
The “ Rak Salong” is another frequent 
sign in Swedish cities, which has at first 
a sinister look to Ameri¢an eyes, but we 
soon find that it only indicates a 
barber’s shop. 

These signs and common words in 
Scandinavia are so unlike ou. own, and 
yet at the same time so similar, that one 
almost feels as if he were taking a jour- 
ney with Alice in Wonderland. 

In some districts of Northern Sweden 
almost every man, woman and child who 
comes to the railway station will travel 
on long skis, which form the universal 
means of locomotion over the snow fields. 
Skiing is, indeed, the most popular pas- 
time of these northern latitudes, and bids 
fair to rival golf or tennis as an inter- 
national sport. Already many English 
and American people go to Christiania 
every winter for the sake of the skiing, 
and some of the great hotels overlooking 
that beautiful city rely for their popu- 
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larity very largely on their skiing facili- 
ties. It is, indeed, a fascinating sport, 
either to engage in or to watch. 

I saw in Stockholm on one occasion 
the cadets from the naval academy prac- 
ticing on their skis, and I never saw more 
bewitching and exciting sport. Starting 
from the top of a considerable hill, they 
gained momentum with every yard 
traveled, until their speed rivaled a fast 
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such trivial things? It takes some little 
time to get used to these restaurant 
customs, but when one understands them 
he quite enjoys their go-as-you-please 
style. On one end of a long table, or 
on a side table by itself, are cold viands 
of every kind. A dozen kinds of pickled 
fish are there, which the Swede greatly 
affects; four or five kinds of cold meat, 
two or three varieties of cheese, and all 

sorts of toothsome 





railway train. 

About half way [7 
down the hill, when 
going at the swift- 
est, they came to 
an artificial em- 
bankment; then, 
crouching low, they 
made a mighty 
spring over this 
bank twenty feet 
into the air, com- 
ing down on their 
long wooden run- 
ners, and without 
a break or the 
slightest retarding 
of their speed they 
kept on in their 
headlong career to 
the bottom of the 
hill,across the road 
and up another 
hill, on the wings 
of the wind. Some- 
times two sailor 
lads would take 
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snacks,to say noth- 
ing of little moun- 
tains of delicious 
fresh butter and 
larger hills of 
snow-white bread, 
or the hard, black 
rye cakes of the 
country. 

It is always safe 
under such circum- 
stances to watch 
your fellow pas- 
sengers, and imi- 
tate their example 
to the best of your 
ability. If you thus 
take a lesson in 
Swedish restaurant 
manners, you will 
see the natives, one 
by one, wander 
nonchalantly to this 
“bread and but- 
ter table,” which 
I have already de- 
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each other by the 
handand make their 
tremendous leapto- 
gether, never losing 
their grip on each other in midair, when 
they struck the snow once more, or when 
they ascended the opposite hill. 

It is not necessary, however, to go to 
Stockholm or Christiania to find this 
sport in its perfection, for every hillside 
in Sweden is furrowed with the marks 
of the skis, and every country village af- 
fords magnificent opportunity for this 
splendid sport. 

But to return to our journey: The 
railway eating houses are sources of con- 
stant interest, not only to the hungry 
man, but to every one who is in search 
of national characteristics or gastro- 
pomic novelties, Shall we descend to 


Leaping on Skis from the Artificial Embankment 
on the Descent 


scribed, spread a 
piece of rye cake 
with butter, help 
themselves to one 
of the little fishes “biled in ile,” or a 
slice of the cold meat, and then walk 
around the room, their sandwich in hand, 
munching away carelessly, or conversing 
with any neighbor whom they may meet. 

But this is only a preliminary. After 
five or six minutes of such a perambula- 
tory meal they settle down to business, 
and if you are wise you follow their ex- 
ample. You take a plate from the pile 
at the other end of the table, where the 
hot dishes are displayed, and you load it 
as suits your fancy, with roast beef or 
roast lamb, chicken or pork,-potatoes or 
other vegetables which the season may 
afford. You can add the gravy and mint 
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sauce if you like, or let it alone. You 
take a knife and fork from the pile of 
polished silver, a snowy napkin, which 
is also at your disposal, and carry your 
booty to a small table nearby. Then 
you return to the large table, if you 
choose, for a cup of coffee or tea. 

Having disposed of these substantial 
dishes you return to the charge, and, 
taking another plate from another pile, 
help yourself to pudding or pie, or tart 
or sauce, as your fancy inclines you. 
Once more you return for a piece of de- 
licious Swedish cheese, a scrap of bread 
and butter, an apple or an orange, to put 
the finishing touches upon such a meal 
as one can get at very few railroad res- 
taurants in all the world. 

And this in midwinter upon the bor- 
ders of the Arctic Circle, in a wilderness 
of snow and ice, where no green thing 
will show its head for months to come! 
The last land in the world which you 
would expect to flow with such meta- 
phorical milk and honey at its railway 
restaurants treats you better than any 
other in which vou may travel, for the 
dishes are not only abundant, but of the 
best quality and deliciously cooked. 

When you come to pay you have an- 
other surprise, for no officious waiter is 
hovering around with his bill, counting 
the pieces of bread which you have eaten 
or the number of nuts that you may have 
cracked for your dessert, as in some con- 
tinental countries ; no smirking gargon in 
a swallow tail coat, gauging his polite- 
ness by the expected size of his tip; but, 
as you help yourself to your own din- 
ner, so you hunt up your cashier, who 
sits behind a table in a remote corner of 
the room, waiting for you to pay your 
dues when you get ready. 

Moreover, the cashier trusts your hon- 
esty implicitly. If you tell her that you 
have only patronized the bread and 
butter table, she accepts your assertion, 
and gives you back one-half of the twen- 
ty-five-cent piece which you offer her for 
your meal. If, however, you have been 
tempted to go “the whole figure,” and 
indulge in the Swedish equivalent of an 
American “ square meal,” you have to 
pay two crowns, or about fifty cents, for 
a more delicious repast than any railway 
restaurant in America furnishes for 
twice the sum. 
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When I came to pay such a modest 
bill at one of the railway restaurants 
well beyond the Arctic Circle, the pretty 
cashier, when she saw that I spoke Eng- 
lish, beamed all over with delight, and 
exclaimed in rapturous joy, “ When did 
you come over, and how are all the 
folks?” In the remaining minute before 
the train started, | found that she had 
lived for several years in America, where 
she had many relatives, as, in fact, has 
almost every Swede that you meet, and 
that she had only just returned to her 
Arctic home. I was glad to inform her 
that all the folks in America were well, 
so far as my knowledge extended, and 
this artless little piece of Americanism 
amid the snows of Sweden brightened 
the journey for many an hour. 

When night comes on within our car 
a bright electric lamp begins to glow 
overhead, whose radiance we can shield 
from our eyes with a dark curtain when 
we go to sleep. Soon a porter, who has 
been invisible during the day, appears, 
and asks us if we would like our bed 
made up. If we choose to use our own 
rugs and stretch out on one of the berths 
into which our compartment is made it 
will cost us but seventy-five cents for the 
night, while if we choose to have sheets 
and pillow cases and blankets furnished 
it will cost us another quarter of a dollar, 
a moderate tariff at which our Pullmans 
and Wagners would sneeze, even should 
we choose the largest luxury obtainable. 

Our compartment is beautifully up- 
holstered from top to bottom in plush 
of variegated colors, and there is a pretty 
carpet upon the floor. The double win- 
dows keep out the cold, and the corridor 
which runs along the side of the com- 
partments affords egress and ingress to 
the car, so that when the door is shut no 
one disturbs us through all the long 
hours of the night, and a most delicious 
and refreshing night’s sleep is obtainable. 
Washing and toilet accommodations are 
all that could be desired, and the carafe 
of fresh water, frequently renewed, with 
sparkling glasses of delicate crystal, oc- 
cupy a little shelf over the mirror in our 
stateroom. 

Again I must remind my readers that 
all this comfort and luxury is found on 
the borders of the Arctic Circle, and that 
for it, in addition to the very moderate 
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charges for sleeping berth and meals, he 
ischarged by the railway authorities only 
about one cent-a mile, the cheapest rail- 
way fares that I have found in any part 
of the world, for anything like such ex- 
cellent accommodations. 

As one goes North there are no sudden 
or marked changes in the landscape. 
Gradually the country becomes more bar- 
ren and less inhabited, and the trees more 
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it lies, and the lovely purity and white- 
ness of the landscape never weary one. 
About three hours beyond Polcirklen 
loom the great hills, some 1,500 or 2,000 
feet high, built of solid iron, that have 
attracted the railway to this point. Here 
is the thriving city of Gellivara, and five 
miles beyond twinkle the electric lights 
of Malmberget, which lies high up on 
the mountain side, in the midst of the iron 
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Scene from the Car Window 


and more stunted. Few of them can 
survive the Arctic cold, except the hard 
pines and the white birches, the most 
hardy of all our trees. But even these 
do not have summer time and sunlight 
enough to show what they can do in more 
southerly climes, and all have a dwarfed 
and stunted appearance, like the Lap- 
anders themselves, who live in their 
shade. 

However, the glories of the snow do 
not decrease, but are rather enhanced, as 
one journeys northward. Not a breath 
of biting wind disturbs the calm serenity 
ofthe scene. Where the snow falls, there 


mines themselves. Here for seventeen 
days at midsummer the sun never sets, 
and for seventeen days in midwinter he 
never rises. If you climb that frowning 
iron mountain, on top of which the 
Swedish Tourist Club has built a stone 
hut for such enterprising tourists as 
yourself, you can see the midnight sun 
every day for more than a fortnight in 
June and July, while from any street or 
window in Gellivara you can, in Decem- 
ber or January, grow romantic under 
the rays of the midday moon. 

I have never seen in all my life a more 
exquisite sunset than I beheld on the 
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nineteenth of February last from the hills 
beyond Gellivara. The train reached the 
town about three o’clock, and the sun 
was already near its setting. After de- 
positing my few belongings in the mod- 
est hotel near the railway station, I sal- 
lied out to view my first Arctic sunset. 
A mile beyond the town I could see that 
the road led up a considerable ascent, 
which I rightly thought would prove a 
coign of vantage for the beautiful scene 
which had already begun to display itself 
in the western sky. 

Before I reached my hilltop the sun 
was already below the horizon, but for 
hours his beams played upon the fleecy 
clouds, and constantly changed them 
from glory to glory. At one time the 
brilliant reds predominated, and the 
splashes of color lighting up the white 
snow would have put even Turner’s 
pictures to the blush. After many min- 
utes these fiery colors change to exquisite 
green and blue tints, and broken opales- 
cent hues adorned the clouds. Then a 
red gleam showed under the dark blue 
cloud, the sun seemed to summon all its 
strength for one last burst of glory, and 
the western sky, which I thought had 
passed its acme, glowed once more with 
a deep red, as tho some vast furnace was 
throwing its hidden light upon the 
clouds.” “For fully three hours this won- 
derful display lasted, and it was not till 
nearly seven o’clock that the last beams 
of setting day had entirely faded. 

But the beauty of the scene did not 
consist altogether in the glorious colors 
of the sunset. All the accessories made 
it forever memorable. The stillness on 
that hilltop could almost be felt. A dog 
barking a mile away was distinctly audi- 
ble. The axes of the workmen, whom I 
left building a log house, half a mile 
below me, as I climbed the hillside, made 
a melodious tapping which was entirely 
audible. The trees everywhere were 
loaded with their beautiful burden of 
snow. The pines and the birches seemed 


in. the dim light of the setting sun to 
have blossomed out like cherry trees in 
May. The mercury registered nearly 
twenty degrees below zero, but the air 
was so dry and still that the ordinary 
clothes which I found necessary, and 
none too much, for Boston east winds, 
were entirely sufficient. As I came down 
the hill the workmen were still busy on 
their log house in the deepening twlight. 
A Yankee in a white slouch hat must be 
a rarity in these altitudes in winter, but 
they did not pause in their work, or ex- 
hibit any curiosity at the sight of an out- 
lander. Perhaps their natures partake 
of the largeness and solitude of their 
great forests and snow fields, and they 
are not moved by the curiosity which 
affects other mortals. After watching 
them a few moments, I left them fitting 
their logs together without nails or 
spikes, sawing and cutting with bare 
hands in this zero weather as tho it was 
balmy June. 

Beyond Gellivara lie other towns and 
villages still further to the north. The 
railway has laid its track with greatest 
difficulty through the mountain gorges, 
which grow more precipitous as one goes 
north, until, at last, it comes out in 
Northern Norway, at an open port which 
the Gulf Stream never allows the Frost 
King to fetter. All the way it is a scene 
of beauty, and a perpetual joy to the 
traveler, who may have been cloyed with 
more ordinary sights in warmer climes. 

If one can stop for a day or two at any 
of these towns, a ride in a comfortable 
Swedish sleigh will bring him to some 
encampment of nomad Lapps, with theit 
herds of reindeer, their one and only 
source of wealth. Everywhere the roads 
are good; the sleighing is excellent; the 
air is sparkling, the scenery charming, 
and everything in the sky above and the 
earth beneath invites you to remain 
longer, or to repeat once more yollf 
journey to the Land of the Midday 
Moon. 

Boston, Mass. 














My Life in the Penitentiary 


{The convict who, after his release, writes the article which follows, is a man of 
education, who entered upon his term of imprisonment with a keen sense of the degrada- 
tion that attached to it and a clear conception of the justice of the punishment with 
which society visited his crime. A man of unusual keenness of intellect, even as it ap- 
plied to the moral order, he cherished po resentment against the society that made his 
incarceration its reprisal. Nor, upon his release, did he entertain any opinion of his 
jailers other than that which he believed to be a just appraisement of their personal 
characters. The study of prison life, in what is conceded to be one of the model peni- 
tentiaries of the United States, gives in frank detail its effect upon the mind and spirits 
of the ordinary, intelligent prisoner ; but. when all is said, it would appear that a convict, 
not serving a life term and endowed with some small measure of philosophical patience, 
need not find his punishment wholly insupportable. The evidence of this paper strongly 
supports the view, held by many eminent penologists, that the reformatory value of all 
systems of solitary confinement is least appreciable among those most urgently in need 
of moral correction, as distinguished from the punitive measures now happily in dis- 
esteem. Violent outbreaks, as well as sullen resistance to prison disciplinary methods— 
and prompt or ultimate return after release to the vicious courses which brought about 
the first arrest—are far more common with convicts of a low grade of intelligence than 






WT ICK-Tick! Tick-tick-tick!”’ 

The clear, distinct sounds, com- 

ing from the outer side of my 
cll, were like music. To be imprisoned 
isbad; to suffer solitary confinement is 
infinitely worse. I count myself some- 
vat of a philosopher. In the beginning 
ltried to reconcile myself to prison life, 
but the lack of companionship bore heav- 
lyon me.’ I was often tempted to shout 
wet the transom to the men in the ad- 
joining cells, and I was always deterred 
ly the thought of the swift and heavy 
punishment that would inevitably follow. 
lwas moping one day, thinking of this, 
ihen my heart was gladdened by the 
m ie taps on the other side of the cell 













[had been a telegraph operator in my 
aly youth and I instantly recognized 
le intervals of the Morse system. Here 
%aman who understood the code and 
% trying to talk to me. I strained my 
urs and spelled out the taps with painful 
agerness, 
uses, and then more taps, as follows: 












“Hello!” my unknown friend was 
ying with the slate pencil he was using 
Sa sending key. 

lealled back “Hello!” and he put 
eties of questions, which I answered 
his satisfaction and my own great de- 
git. That was the beginning of a se- 
$ of conversations which lasted, with 
“vals, during the most onerous por- 
m of my term of imprisonment. We 
“med each other’s names, why we were 











There were taps and then_ 


they are with men of the type represented by the writer.—EDITOoR.] 


in jail, and for how long. It was Coptic 
to the keepers, and, using ordinary dis- 
cretion, we were enabled to make our 
cloistered life more nearly endurable. 

I do not intend to name the crime that 
sent me to the Penitentiary. It has noth- 
ing to do with the purpose of the narra- 
tive. Suffice it to say that I served a 
term for a penal offense. 

I first experienced the peculiar feeling 
that comes over a man with the loss of 
liberty when I was thrust,into the prison 
van, at the court house door. When we 
drew up before the big iron gates and the 
dull gray walls of the Penitentiary, the . 
full significance of my situation dawned 
on me. There are moments in our lives 
when the most trivial details make a last- 
ing impression upon our memories. 
This, for me, was one of those moments. 
I can recall as if it were yesterday the 
pattern of that prison door and the de- 
tail that it was thickly studded with nails 
of an enormous size. I remember that 
the cold walls were partly covered with 
a luxurious growth of waat is commonly 
known as a Virginia creeper, which gave 
a touch of color and a hint of warmth 
to an otherwise bleak and desolate out- 
look, On one side was life and liberty: 
the birds, the trees, the. sunshine, the 
bustle and roar of a great city. On the 
other was solitary confinement, with the 
world—the great, throbbing, inexhaust- 
ible universe—compressed into a 6 x 8 
cell, 9 feet in hight. The gate opened 
to receive me in the spring time. As the 
door swung into place a brazen toned 
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gong broke the silence, a very counter- 
part of that sad, monotonous bell that 
rings out when a funeral procession is 
slowly wending its way through a ceme- 
tery gate. 

Once inside the prison, the door was 
heavily barred. There came a small, 
covered passageway, and then we were 
confronted by another closed gate. The 
two gates are never allowed to be opened 
at the same time. The second door was 
carefully unlocked and opened, and we 
walked across an open courtyard into the 
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heart to sink. It was spotlessly clean, by 
cheerlessly cold. The furnishings wer 
meager. An iron cot, on one side, cop. 
tained a pillow, a counterpane and ; 
quilt. There was no chair—in lieu ther 
was a little wooden, two legged sto 
On the wall was fastened a mite of; 
closet, where, I was told, I might py 
the remains of any of my prison meals- 
if there ever were any remains. A litt 
sink completed the trappings of the nw 
row abode which was to be mine for neg. 
ly two long years. As I stood there, look- 
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A Convict’s Hour of Leisure 


office of the prison physician. He made 
a minute examination of my physical 
condition. My personal history was en- 
tered on the “ Receiving Book.” It told 
my age, my nativity, trade, complexion, 
color of eyes and hair, stature, the pe- 
culiar marks on my body, names of my 
parents, the fact that I knew how to read 


and write, was temperate, unmarried, and ° 


owned no property. When the clerk had 
concluded I was taken to another room, 
stripped and given my first prison bath. 
After putting on the prison suit, consist- 
ing of a flannel shirt, a pair of trousers 
and a blouse of blue material, and a pair 
of heavy soled shoes, I lost my name and 
became a number. 

My cell—my future home—caused my 


ing through the iron gratings into th 
dreary corridor, I felt sick. . 
For a time I walked around a 
around the cramped apartment, like a 
in a trap. There was a rear door, whith 
I afterward learned, led to a tiny yal 
where the prisoners were permitted tof 
for fresh air and recreation during a 
tain period each day. Glancing up abt 
the corridor doorway, I noticed an” 
scription, which had been left upon th 
wall by my predecessor—who was he 
anyhow? It read: 
“I: believe in God, my Father, 
And in Jesus Christ, my Savior, 
And in the Holy. Spirit, : 
Who comforts me and leads me unto all truth 
I passed a sleepless night on that 
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bed, and when I rose in the morning I 
felt my position more keenly than ever. 
I found a tin basin and discovered that 
my supply of water was controlled by 
means of a stop-cock. There was a 
coarse towel on a rack, a comb and a 
brush and a toothbrush. Besides these 
things there was a scrubbing brush and 
a sweeper, for each convict was expected 
to keep his cell clean. When I[ had 
washed my face and hands and combed 
my hair, | sat and waited for the overseer 
to visit me. Not a sound was to be heard 
anywhere. I peered through the lattice 
work of my cell; not a living being was 
in sight. The oppressiveness of silence 
began to prey upon me. Oh, the agony 
of it! .I only wish I 
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ton and potatoes, and for supper stewed 
prunes and tea. That may not look like 
the table d’héte of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
but it was plain and wholesome. What 
troubled me most was the fact that I had 
to take my coffee and tea without sugar 
or milk, and my bread without butter ; 
this was a penance to me. Dinner was 
the one meal of the day. It varied from 
bean soup all the way to boiled ham and 
rice. On Wednesday nights we had 
dates for supper, and on Saturday nights 
we received figs. Every Sunday was a 
red-letter night in our calendar, for then 
we each received a can of cocoa and two 
big home-made ginger cakes. It did not 


take me long to discover that prisoners 





had. the power to ex- 
press it in words, but 
that would require the 
skill of a Stevenson or 
the genius of a Hugo. 
It bore down upon me 
like an awful night- 
mare. Did you ever 
have a horrible dream, 
when a weight like lead 
seemed to be crushing 
you to the earth, and 
when you had an in- 
tense desire to yell at 
the top of your voice 
and could not find the 
power todo so? Well, 
that feeling only begins 
to give you an inkling 
of the tortures I suf- 
fered from the ghastly, 
deathly silence of my 
first few days in the 
Penitentiary. 
Presently, when the 
stillness had become 
nerve-racking, I heard 
footsteps in the corri- 
dor. The overseer came 
along with a handcart. 
I put out my mess-pan, 
and a huge piece of 
bread, partly cut into 
slices, was placed in 
itt A can, holding 
nearly a quart, was 
filled with smoking 
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hot coffee. For dinner 
I had’ boiled mut- 


Bars Within Bars 
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without organic troubles thrived on this 
sort of living. To tell the truth, we lived 
a great deal better than many persons 
outside the prison walls. 

The unexpected sometimes happens— 
even in prison. One fine morning I was 
informed that I was to have a cell mate. 
Solitary confinement for me was to be 
at an end. The officials did it, not from 
any special consideration, nor because 
they were willing to surrender the prin- 
ciple of the thing, but simply because 
the Penitentiary was overcrowded. I 
thought, whimsically, that prosperity was 
extending even to the prisons, and that 
my hostelry, like a seashore inn, would 
soon be compelled to ask some of its 
guests to sleep in the office. 

The newcomer was evidently a man of 
refinement. He seemed delighted at the 
thought of company. When the keepers 
were out of sight he greeted me effusive- 
ly. He talked to me in a superior sort 
of way and intimated that he had seen 
better days. He said he had influential 
friends, and I do not doubt it, for he had 
more visitors than all of the prisoners 
on our tier combined. I have a pretty 
good knowledge of German, and he said 
if I would give him lessons in that lan- 
guage he would see that I was repaid for 
it in many little ways. I readily under- 
took the task and found him to be an apt 
pupil. His self-improvement was car- 
ried on during our leisure hours. 

He had not been there ten days when 
he received a visitor, who came muffled 
in a big storm coat. I asked the stranger 
whether it was freezing outside, at which 
he indulged in laughter. When he re- 
covered himself he winked at me, and, 
diving down into one of the pockets of 
the greatcoat, he drew forth a little crock 
of butter. He went into another pocket 
and produced a glass of jelly. I looked on 
in amazement, but he only winked at me 
again and brought out a bag of sugar 
and a can of condensed milk. They were 
handed, ofie at a time, to my cell mate, 
who took them as a matter of course and, 
apparently, without any symptoms of 
gratititude, 

“ Before I get out,” said the visitor, 
“ see that those things are put where they 
won't be seen.” 

They were stowed away with tender 
care. The condensed milk was put under 
the cot, the jelly and the butter in the 
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little closet, and the sugar in the pocket 
of an old coat. 

“My boy,” said the stranger to my 
companion, “ don’t expose them unneces- 
sarily. We don’t want to make it harder 
for the guard than can be helped.” 

“My boy ” promised, sullenly enough, 
I thought, and, when the visitor had 
gone, he turned to me with a leer and 
said: 

“Now, if you are good, I may share 
some of these things with you. It all 
depends on yourself.” 

“Oh, thank you,” I replied, with a bur- 
lesque bow. 

“You needn't,” he said indifferently, 
yet noting the sarcasm in my voice and 
manner. Looking at me intently for a 
moment, he remarked: “ You’re a lucky 
dog! To think that, of all the people in 
this prison, you should be the one for- 
tunate enough to share my cell.” 

It appeared to me that he was the man 
who was in my cell, but I forbore to ar- 
gue the point. But from that day the 
mere physical presence of the man an- 
noyed me. The way he lorded it over me 
was exasperating. He patronized me 
every time he opened his mouth. 

The mysterious visitor in the storm 
coat came, not once or twice, but dozens 
of times; with every visit he left some 
delicacies. One day he brought half a 
dozen eggs. We rigged up a sauce-pan 
and a frying-pan.in our modest apart- 
ment and had boiled eggs for breakfast 
and an egg omelette for dinner. On 
another day—ye gods, the thought of it 
makes my mouth water yet !—he brought 
half a dozen reed birds. 

But, all the time, my fellow prisoner 
was wearing on me. He never gave me 
a pat of the butter or a spoonful of jelly 
without reminding me of the obligation 
I was under. Each day my feelings toward 
him grew more bitter. I came, finally, to 
hate the man. I used all the will power 
I possessed to kill.the feeling. I argued 
with myself in the silence of the night, 
but to no avail. The climax came one 
sunny afternoon. I made some ordinary 
request of him and he granted it with 
a curl of the lip*and in such a super- 
cillious manner that I simply could not 
restrain myself any longer. I turned to 
and gave him a thtashing. He would not 
strike back; he merely yelled “ Murder” 
at the top of his voice. Before the keepers 















reached the cell I had painted both his 
eyes in the most artistic manner imagi- 
nable, and I hammered his nose until it 
looked like the Bloody Angle at Gettys- 
burg. And oh, how happy I felt! It was 
a blessed relief to.me. All my animosity 
had been worked off on his mean carcase. 
After that I felt almost sorry for the 
fellow. Looking at it in an impersonal 
manner, I thought I might even learn 
to grow fond of him. 

I was taken to another cell and put on 
a diet of bread and water. At the end 
of twenty-four hours I was asked if I 
felt any contrition, and wrathfully re- 
plied that I felt none. The second day 
the bread was taken from me, but still 
I vouchsafed no signs of sorrow. The 
following morning I was removed to a 
darkened cell. They tell me I was there 
for only six hours, but until the day I 
die that experience will remain one of 
the aching parts of my memory. When 
the door was closed on me I groped 
around on my hands and knees. All that 
I could find, by feeling, was the four 
walls of the cell—not a chair, cot, table 
or closet of any description. Becoming 
wearied, I lay down on the floor of the 
black hole. I had not been there many 
minutes when something smooth and 
sleek passed noiselessly over my face. 
The sensation was one of pure horror; I 
shrieked out in frenzy. My cries echoed 
all about my stuffy and stifling apart- 
ment, but they brought no response from 
without. I jumped to my feet and 
walked guardedly around the cell, shield- 
ing my face with one hand and waving 
the other in front of me, in anticipation 
of an attack from some unseen, unknown 
foe. But none came. I was as restless 
as a lost soul. I could neither keep still 
nor move about for any length of time. 
Finally, worn out, I sat on the floor. I 
was again startled by the swish of some 
object passing me. I made a grab at 
tandom—and caught the tail of a rat. 
The vile thing began to squeak and gnaw 
at my fingers. I dropped it with a cry 
of rage. The thought of that thing com- 
ing at me again filled me with a loathing 

can scarcely put into words. Weak, 
conquered and really frightened, I bat- 
tered on the cell door and, at the top of 
my voice cried out: “ Enough!” The 


keeper responded promptly, I promised 
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never to resort to violence again—and 
kept my word. 

Of course, I could not return to my 
lordly cell-mate. But I made myself a 
good prisoner and did my best to win 
back the confidence of the authorities. 

The overseer who had charge of the 
tier of cells where I was next located was 
a low-browed fellow with the face of a 
murderer. He had a more forbidding 
countenance than any of the prisoners 
under his charge. Nevertheless, I got 
on with him famously. Possibly it was 
because I seemed to defer to him a great 
deal. I often did little odd jobs of work 
for him. I considered it a good invest- 
ment in two ways. First, it kept me em- 
ployed and so I had my mind occupied ; 
and, second, it gained me the good will 
of an ill-tempered man. 

Before I had been in the Penitentiary 
long I became an apprentice in the noble 
art of caning a chair. The man who has 
had no special training or trade in life 
is either taught to cane chairs or make 
brooms. I was quite successful. Fifty 
per cent. of the money earned went to 
the State, the other fifty per cent. was 
laid aside for me until the day of my 
discharge. One day I caned a chair for 
my keeper—free of charge, of course— 
and he was so pleased that he rewarded 
me with a handful of cigars. His gen- 
erosity amazed me until I learned that 
the cigars were made by a convict in the 
next corridor from tobacco furnished by 
the State. It was one of the little per- 
quisites of an overseer’s position. I tried 
hard to discover some good traits in my 
keeper, but I did not succeed. He was 
surly and sometimes cruel to the prison- 
ers. Once I saw him strike a defenseless 
man in the face with a heavy cane. The 
thought of that cowardly blow. never left 
my mind all the time I was in prison, and 
I looked forward, with an obsession of 
anxiety, to the hour when he would ill- 
use me; but, I am glad to say, it never 
came. 

In a few months I was promoted to 
the position of librarian of the prison, a 
post that I filled with pleasure to myself 
and to the satisfaction of the authorities. 
The library contained English, French, 
Spanish, Italian and Latin books. Of 


the English books 773 were of a religious 
character, 1,350 came under the head of 
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“instructive works,” and 3,467 were 
flagrantly entertaining. 

eritorious behavior shortened my 
term of imprisonment very materially. 
My time ended when I was rather be- 
ginning to like the life. I was discharged 
with the good wishes of the prison offi- 
cials and the $5 allowed by law. I had 
besides $73.50 as my wage for making 
cane bottoms for chairs. 

My first feeling on coming out into 
the world again was a sense of utter 
helplessness. I looked at the pushing, 
bustling crowds and felt as weak as a 
child. But this anemia of the spirit, to- 


gether with my prison pallor, wore off 
in a few weeks. Through the influence 
of a friend I secured clerical employment 
in a position I still retain. I have had my 
ups and downs, but this is neither the 
time nor the place to recite them. I can 
only say that, in spite of all temptation, I 
remain honest and that three separate at- 
tempts to have me discharged, on account 
of my prison record, have failed. 

After all, the majority of men and 


women in this world are humane ;; and, as 
for me—well, I have a painful reluct-. 


ance to go to the Penitentiary again. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Modern Advertising Methods 
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EW people have any idea of the 
power wielded by advertising at 
the. present day, and fewer still 

are acquainted with the modern tend- 
encies that guide the expenditure of 
this power. A conservative and well- 
qualified estimate places the total an- 
nual outlay for advertising in the United 
States alone at $500,000,000, and of 
this enormous sum no less than 75 per 
cent. is in payment for space in news- 
papers, magazines and trade journals. 
In other words, we spend as much on 
advertising as Russia, Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary and Spain 
spend on their armies every year. 
Huge as the expenditure is, it is not in 
undue proportion to the value of busi- 
ness done, being little less than 5 per 
cent. of the total annual sales of the 
United States. Assuming that two 
billion dollars are spent annually for 
advertising in all countries, it will be 
seen that our share as the leading na- 
tion in publicity methods is one-fourth 
of the total amount spent. 

The newspapers occupy the most 
prominent position in the or 
arena. Their phenomenal growt 
from 2,526 modest specimens in 1850 
to a round 25,000 at the present time 
does not, however, give any idea of the 


growth of the advertising they con- 
tain. The number of copies annually 
printed is about 4 billions, and count- 
ing an average of 100 “ads” to each 
copy, we face the gigantic number of 
400,000 billion impressions of “ads” 
made yearly by the printing press. 
The energy here put forth in print is 
so exceptionally large that we need not 
consider the few hundred billion im- 
pressions taken by the magazines and 
trade organs. Of this energy how 
much is wasted in unsuccessful effort 
and how much by competition? Fig- 
ures will never be able to tell the story. 
It is purely a matter of judgment as to 
what constitutes waste and what 
harmful competitive publicity, but the 
modern tendency is to have no fixed 
rules; to make each case a case for it- 
self. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, competitive advertising is more 
likely to result in waste rather than in 
benefit, as it only increases the cost of 
putting the goods into the hands of 
customers without improving the 
quality of the goods. 

The impossibility of fixing the fac- 
tor of waste has turned the atten- 
tion of the business man to the 
very modern and not unsatisfactory 
method of gauging the result of his 
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advertising by the tabular system. 
I do not mean what is generally 
known as result tables, such as are 
printed by mediums to show their effi- 
ciency, for they are often misleading 
and irreliable, and besides no one table 
of results can be made to fit all kinds 
of business. One medium may be the 
making of one advertiser and the undo- 
ing of another; the high rate and lim- 
ited circulation of one may be offset 
by the quality of its readers, etc. The 
modern advertiser creates his own 
tabular matter out of the quantity of 
circulation measured by the rate for 
space, afterward tracing the outcome 
with “ad” keys. In this very simple 
way the advertiser gradually compiles 
accurate data, demonstrating in figures 
what it has paid him to do in adver- 
tising and what not. Instances are 
not wanting to show that such data 
constitute an important asset in build- 
ing up the good will of a concern, 
which is not the least consideration at 
the sale or transfer of the business. In 
a proper system of this kind, the re- 
sults shown will not be the number of 
inquiries received in answer to adver- 
tising, but the volume of trade obtained 
through the inquiries. 

Experience gained by this and 
other means has given rise to very 
accurate ideas governing the size of 
appropriations for certain definite 
lines of advertising, but there are 
no general ideas and no system of 
rules that *can possibly be made 
to apply to advertising in general. 
While 2%4 per cent. of the sales 
amount is looked upon as being the 
ideal rate, 5 per cent. is more frequent- 
ly spent nowadays, and there are in- 
stances when it has paid well to invest 
two-thirds of the capital in advertis- 
ing. The data of department stores 
are very reliable in this respect. The 
twenty large department stores in New 
York City spend a total of $2,000,000 
annually for advertising, or 4 per cent. 
of their combined sales of $50,000,000. 
A Chicago house improves upon this 
rate with a half per cent., giving $500,- 
000 to publicity to sell $15,000,000 
worth of goods. 

The evolution of the advertising 
art has progressed so remarkably 
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during recent years as to make the 
commercial traveler largely or wholly 
superfluous in many lines of trade 
that were formerly dependent upon 
his efforts. This tendency first evinced 
itself prominently in 1898, during 
which year twenty-eight large con- 
cerns in New York City, twenty- 
one in Chicago, seventeen in Boston 
and probably a score additional in 
other cities, discarded their traveling 
staff altogether, substituting printed 
matter. Tho advertising is making 
serious inroads on the domain of the 
salesman, he, nevertheless, continues 
to bé one of the main assets in the 
general publicity scheme. There are 
some 350,000 commercial — travelers 
in this country, costing on an average 
$2,000 per man, which amounts to a 
total expenditure of $700,000,000 an- 
nually. As each man is supposed to 
advertise his house as well as to solicit 
orders for goods; we may safely place 
at least one-third of his total expense 
—a round $230,000,000—to the credit 
of advertising. 

The enormous increase in “consump- 
tion goods ” is due more to women than 
to men. The bulk of modern advertis- 
ing appeals more to the general house- 
hold, and to the relief of housekeeping 
duties by means of novelties and con- 
trivances, than to the business man. 
The growing popularity of -evening 
papers as advertising mediums also 
points to the fact that woman is the 
chief buyer. During the day’s house- 
keeping she has experienced certain 
benefits by the use of articles brought 
to her notice by advertising, and when 
the work is done, it is an evening, and 
not a morning, paper she scans for 
new announcements. In country 
homes woman is the principal buyer, 
and as there are six million farms in 
the country, containing probably thirty 
million people, to say nothing of the 
fifteen to twenty millions living in vil- 
lages, the logic of appealing to the 
housekeeper by preference is quite jus- 
tified by modern advertisers. 

The number of general advertisers 
is not definitely known at present, es- 
timates ranging between 10,000 and 
20,000. Taking 15,000 as a safe mean 
we find that the number of general ad- 
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vertisers has almost doubled itself six 
times during the last five years, since 
1898, when it was 2,583. The local ad- 
vertisers number a round _ million, 
counting seventeen in every 1,000 in- 
habitants. These are the people who 
pay for advertising in all its forms, and 
the most successful of them disclaim 
the existence of rules and precedents 
of real aid to secure results. 

Between 1828, when Orlando 
Bourne, the first advertising agent, 
hung out his shingle in New York 
City, and 1871, when one-half the 
agents in the country were hiving 
together in the Times Building of 
that city, doing nine-tenths of the 
annual publicity business transacted 
in the United States, the growth in 
volume of advertising was more re- 
markable than any improvement in the 
methods of publicity. Even magazine 
advertising did not begin until at the 
time of the Civil War, when in Feb- 
ruary, 1860, the first magazine “ad” 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. The 
rapid success of periodical publicity 


has led up to a present average of 
about five pages of “advertising to 
seven of reading in the 160 leading 
monthlies of this country, having an 


aggregate circulation of 25,000,000 
copies. The professional success of 
the advertising craft in making this 
huge volume of mere publicity vie in 
attractiveness and interest with the 
contents of the magazines, is due prin- 
cipally to the skill of the advertise- 
ment writer and the artist. The com- 
mon belief is that “ads” have grown 
larger, and that more advertising is re- 
quired to-day for a given result than 
yesterday. Skill in writing and in il- 
lustration is responsible for this delu- 
sion. There has been a growth in the 
size of “copy” only in certain indi- 
vidual lines, while the leading tend- 
ency is toward the small “ad,” the well- 
worded, aptly-illustrated economic 
space. Judicious advertisers prefer to 
appear often and persistently in print 
in a brief, convincing manner, rather 
than to appear only on occasion in 
large space, crowded with their entire 
proposition, and thus running the risk 
of having it merely noticed, not read. 
Less copy is now used for large space 
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than formerly. The increase in 
printed publicity is due more to the 
frequent appearance of small or me- 
dium “ads” than to the enlarging of 
the space occupied. The small “ad” 
carries more weight now than ever, 
People are either too busy or too im- 
patient to read the old-time leisurely 
kind of advertising. The page “ad” 
to-day in order to be successful by 
every inch of space must, in most lines 
of trade, be a comparatively small 
“ad” astocopy. It is safe to say that 
while “ads” have not grown larger, 
larger space is used for little copy 
now than formerly. The favorite 
vehicle of publicity of insurance com- 
panies is calendars, because they 
are daily referred to in some conspic- 
uous place. Some companies spend as 
much as $20,000 annually for calendar 
publicity. Almanacs are chiefly in 
favor with medical houses, because 
they have a more complicated story to 
tell, that can best be sandwiched in be- 
tween contents for periodical refer- 
ence. Some houses circulate more 
than two million almanacs yearly, and 
one house in particular claims an an- 
nual edition amounting to twenty-five 
million copies. Nearly all the larger 
medical companies maintain printing 
plants of their own to get out their edi- 
tions economically and satisfactorily. 
The catalog of a single house measures 
over a thousand pages, on which 75,- 
ooo different articles are described; in 
another modern catalog.no less than 
100,000 items are listed for sale. The 
success of modern advertising in 
bringing the producer and the con- 
sumer together, without the interfer- 
ence of middleman’s profit, has bene- 
fited the consumer with a better qual- 
ity of goods at-a lower price, and the 
producer with larger profit growing 
out of small margins on big sales. Yet 
another benefit of the direct from 
maker-to-user advertising is the grow- 
ing desire to tell the truth in print and 
back it up with the goods. It is not 
exactly a moral triumph, since the 
truth is told not for truth’s sake, but 
for profit’s sake—it having been dis- 
covered that continued lying is un- 
profitable—but it is a triumph for mod- 
ern advertising, removing as it does 
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the last vestige of the old-time taint of 
nonreliability. The modern idea is to 
advertise a thing just as it is, so that 
the consumer will receive the thing ex- 
actly as represented. The argument is 
that when this point is not observed 
the confidence of the consumer is de- 
stroyed, and hence his patronage is 
forfeited. Nevertheless, at the pres- 
ent stage advertising concerns itself 
merely with the merit of things, leav- 
ing the demerits unsaid. It is honest 
in what it chooses to say, and dishon- 
est in what it prefers not to say. 

The craft has created many new em- 
ployments besides the writer, the art- 
ist, the manager and the agent. 

The capital invested in window dis- 
play amounts to 750,000 store fronts 
in the United States fitted with plate 
glass at an average cost of $100 per 
front, or a total of no less than $75,- 
000,000, not figuring the value of the 
goods displayed or that of the time of 
the men who do the trimming. 

The window trimmer, who is 
usually a card writer also, has a na- 
tional organization of his own num- 
bering 1,500 members. His salary 
ranges from $18 to $50 a week, and 
sometimes exceeds that figure. 

The letter broker plies his under- 
handed trade of selling, buying and 
renting letters, received in answer to 
“ads,” chiefly with unscrupulous mail 
order houses. Few letters are sold out- 
right, the custom being to rent them at 
the rate of $4 for each hundred thou- 
sand, with a rising scale in price gov- 
erned by the recency of the date and 
the number of originals in the lot. In 
the medical, financial and publishing 
line there are a surprising number of 
prominent houses who are in the dis- 
honest habit of publishing as testi- 
monials of their own goods letters re- 
ceived in answer to the advertising of 
others. Letters from speculators in 
response to discretionary pool “ads” 
are thought to command the highest 
rental, and sharpers looking for victims 
have been known to pay as high as 
$1,500 for 50,000 such copies. Letters 
from debilitated persons in response to 
the efficacy of some remedy or cure 
hold the record for tenacity of useful- 
ness, and are used over and over again 
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by dozens of different concerns selling 
dozens of different remedies. The 
public is to blame itself for this shame- 
ful imposition on its credulity, since 
the letter brokerage business would 
never have: been possible were it not 
for the silly testimonial habit of con- 
sumers. 

The “ad” models are mostly recruited 
from the ranks of pretty women, or, 
rather, women who know the art of 
looking well and making the things 
they advertise look well. The pay- 
ment ranges from $2 to $5 a pose. 

In outdoor advertising England has 
the honor of being the pioneer, 
fully a generation in advance of us. 
This has not prevented us from out- 
stripping her completely, not only in 
display and design, but in scope and 
diversity as well. More than $50,000,- 
000 is annually invested in billboard 
posting in the United States. The 
sign business is largely increased 
through the breweries furnishing sa- 
loons with signs. In New York City 
alone a round $3,000,000 is yearly paid 
for new signs. The street railways of 
the United States carry an annual in- 
vestment of $2,000,000 in car “ ads,” 
which are controlled by a few com- 
panies, the largest supplying the ad- 
vertising for 14,000 cars in I00 cities. 
The “sandwich” men, so-called be- 
cause they are sandwiched in between 
two boards carrying display “ ads,” and 
of which New York City alone boasts 
a regiment of 1,200 faithful regulars, 
are to outdoor advertising what the 
army of 10,000 professional 'demon- 
strators are to printed advertising. 
Poster “ads” vie with street car “ads” 
in picturesque effect, and in some coun- 
tries, like France, they represent the 
quintessence of art illustration for 
commercial uses. P. T. Barnum orig- 
inated the use of posters in this coun- 
try as early as 1840, but the commer- 
cial poster did not appear here until 
after the Civil War, tho posters of art 
merit were known in France as early 
as 1836. To Cherét, the father of the 
modern poster, who made his first hit 
in Paris in 1867, belongs the honor of 
the artistic finish and power in the pos- 
ter advertising of to-day. 

No field of modern advertising is 
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more typically American and commer- 
cially important than that of the mail 
order business in conjunction with 
the follow-up system. Vast quantities 
of consumption goods are annually 
dispdsed of through mail order houses, 
the larger number of which are essen- 
tially middlemen between the con- 
sumer and the producer. The most 
enterprising of mail order concerns 
make it a policy to create a fine reputa- 
tion by selling some one thing of 
superior quality and at a. lower figure 
than any other competitor, and to 
rely on the patronage thus secured 
for the disposal of other articles. 
The requirements for success in the 
mail order business are very exacting. 
A thorough knowledge of advertising 
is the first essential, and even then 
mistakes are bound to happen, since 
the publications that have paid other 
concerns in the same line often disap- 
point the newcomer. The fault may 
lie in his advertising copy, or the me- 
diums chosen may not be the proper 
ones. Either one or both of these con- 


ditions may bring the advertiser a vast 
amount of replies and inquiries, only 


a few of which lead to sales. The fault 
sometimes is in the deficient service 
rendered by the advertiser to actual 
purchasers, for unless deliveries are as 
prompt and regular as clock work, and 
the values at least as good as can be 
had across the counter, no mail order 
house can ‘exist. 

The follow-up system, as it is 
termed, consists of a series of cleverly 
written and aptly designed postal 
cards, novel folders, fac-simile letters, 
booklets, brochures, catalogs, etc., 
forming a veritable battery of adver- 
tising artillery, with which the cus- 
tomer is bombarded at regular inter- 
vals, following a general campaign 
schedule. This system, which is used 
in general advertising as well, is fit to 
promote the sale of anything from a 
Yankee notion to a battle ship. This 
is the proper manner of operation: 
You are a manufacturer or a mail or- 
der house disposing of manufactured 
articles—you are that for argument’s 
sake, of course—and you have 5,000 
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steady customers, say, on each of 
whom you are spending a dollar an- 
nually in the shape of salaries for two 
salesmen to call on them. You sub- 
stitute the two salesmen with a fol- 
low-up system that enables you to call 
by mail on every one of your 5,000 
customers with a clever, striking mes- 
sage twenty-six times a year. The ex- 
pense remains the same, but the result 
is pretty certain to be in favor of the 
printed matter. Let us suppose that 
you receive “straight” orders from 
ten per cent. of your clientage, and 
trial orders from twenty per cent., but 
five per cent. of which may be relied 
upon as permanent trade. This makes 
a direct result of 750 orders, and in- 
directly the way has been prepared for 
your salesman’s staff on a body of 
4,250 prospective customers, most of 
whom can be induced to buy from you 
on personal solicitation because the 
follow-up campaign has educated them 
on the good points of your goods. 
You turn the remaining eight sales- 
men on your staff lose upon these cus- 
tomers, and they secure thirty per 
cent. of them, so that, all told, you will 
have in hand orders from more than 
two thousand customers at the year’s 
end,—a result you could not possibly 
reach simply by retaining your full 
quota of ten traveling salesmen. You 
dispense with two salesmen for the 
privilege of “talking shop” with all 
of your customers every other week 
at the rate of four cents per time per 
customer. Properly conducted such 
a follow-up campaign will be found to 
be profitable in almost all cases, and 
not infrequently it has been known to 
pay better than the addition of sales- 
men to double the amount of the cost 
incurred by it. It is the dogged per- 
sistency of this system that enables 
you to conquer obstacles that are un- 
surmountable by the old method. It 
is the constant dropping of the proper 
say at the proper time—same place, 
same date—that finally wears away 
the stony crust of indifference, produc- 
ing a favorable impression inducive to 
new business. 

New Yorx City, 
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- Historical Puzzles 


In these twelve studies of historical 
mysteries* Mr. Lang does not claim to be 
wite sure that he has offered a definite 
and certain solution of any of them; he 
wms up the evidence on both sides and 
wbmits the case to the public. This may 
pring from a tender and over-scrupulous 
conscience, or it may be an artful scheme 
fatter his readers into the notion that 
they are wiser than they really are. How- 
wer, he generally indicates pretty clearly 
that he has views, altho he is perfectly 
atisfied to let these problems continue 
problems, as.they have been for centuries. 
\fter all, their secrecy is perhaps their 
greatest attraction ; the raising of the veil 
might disclose nothing very romantic. 
And the first two articles, The Valet’s 
Tragedy and The Valet’s Master, in 
which Mr. Lang, if he does not state 
directly, at least insinuates, that he has 
discovered the Man in the Iron Mask, 
would, if the author’s hypothesis be cor- 
rect, lead to the conclusion that the world 
tas been making a great ado about a very 
mall matter. It was bad enough to have 
to admit that the state prisoner of Pig- 
werol, the Isle Sainte Marguerite and the 
Rastile was not a son of Mazarin and 
Anne of Austria, or a twin brother of 
Louis XIV, or the real Louis XIV him- 
lf, or-the Duke of Monmouth, or Mo- 
ire; but just. a mere Mantuan in- 
inguer,’ Still the proofs identifying him 
with Mattioli appeared to be irresistible, 
and the’ romantically inclined were ‘com- 
yelled to accept the evidepce. And: now 
' seemsshe.was the péor servant :of:an 
cure gape ngfteman | Mr. Lang: 
5, as usual, marvelously ingenious, but, 


n this Peas aeeediy, not convincingy<’ 


however, H® does give a shock to out 
confidence in the claims of Mattioli. 

While all the articles bear the stamp 
f Mr. Lang’s almost.impeccable erudi- 
lon, charm. of ‘style and a humor that 
‘parkles on every page and never. wearies, 
tenes 


‘THE Vater’s TRAGEDY, AND OTHER STUDIES 
by ~yy4 Lang. With illustrations. Longmans, 
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perhaps the most remarkable are the 
“ mysteries” of James de la Cloche and 
Amy Robsart. 

That the James de la Cloche who made 
his appearance at the Jesuit college in 
the Quirinal on the 11th of April, 1688, 
was the son of Charles II is beyond 
doubt. The letters of the English mon- 
arch in the archives of the Gesu show 
that-he was summoned to London, where 
he stayed a short time with his father, 
and that, on the request of Charles, he 
received 800 doppie (about $3,000) from 
the General of the Jesuits to defray his 
expenses on the return journey to Rome. 
After this James de la Cloche disappears, 
and there is no further authentic mention 
of him to be found anywhere. 

But some months later a young man 
turns up at Naples who claims to be a 
son of the King of England; he is ar- 
rested, searched, and 200 doppie, several 
jewels and documents, apparently show- 
ing that he is what he claims to be, are 
found on his person. The late Lord Ac- 
ton, who was much interested in the sub- 
ject, regarded the James de la Cloche of 
Naples as an imposter. Mr. Lang holds 
that the arguments on both sides of the 
question may be evenly balanced. We 
venture, with much diffidence to offer a 
solution of the enigma of the first James 
de la Cloche’s disappearance. Suppose 
(among so many hypotheses another one 
does not matter) that the true James was 
murdered-and robbed on his way to 
Rome by the false James, and that the 
false James afterward made use of the 
remaining doppie and the papers to 
prove he was the true James. 

In Amy Robsart, Mr. Lang is the first 
writer to show, as far as we are aware, 
that Elizabeth was in as equivocal a posi- 
tion with regard to her death as was 
Mary Stuart in regard to the murder 
of Darnley. If Sir Walter Scott had 
been as patriotic as he was chivalrous he 
might have constructed a romance of 
Cumnor Place in which Mary would 
have been amply avenged on “ her sister 
and her foe.” However, Mr. Lang ab- 
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solves both Leicester and Elizabeth from 
any connection with the death of the un- 
fortunate Amy. 

The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio has 
become such a weariness of the flesh to 
people on this side of the Atlantic that, to 
many of them, Mr. Lang’s discussion of 
the subject, acute, logical and conclusive 
tho it be, will seem like a waste of good 
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Greek Sculpture 


ANOTHER beautiful book on Greek 
sculpture! Nothing is lacking on the 
publishers’ part. To say nothing of the 
excellent paper and printing, the illus- 
trations surpass anything that we have 
had in this line, both in quantity and 
quality. There are thirty-one full-page 
plates interspersed in the text, and at the 
end of the volume are forty more 
plates, containing one hundred and thirty 
illustrations in smaller form, only three 
of which are not from photographic re- 
productions. 

The title of the book reveals that it is 
in no sense an ordinary handbook or his- 
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* Greek ScuLprurs: Its SPIRIT 
PLES. By HKdmund von Mach. Boston: 
Co. 1903. $4.00. 
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tory of Greek sculpture. It does yy 
claim to do somewhat better what hy 
been so often done and well done in 
lish, French and German. It is rathy 
a discussion of principles which underly 
Greek sculpture. The first part, of jo, 
pages, about one-third of the book, is ty 
no means easy reading, but is in som 
respects the most interesting and impy. 
tant part. A good example of the x 
thor’s close reasoning may be seen 
page 24. He has gone deeply into th 
philosophy of sculpture, and in particuly 
of Greek sculpture. His judgments my 
sometimes be disputed, but no one ea 
deny that he has profoundly thought, 
The description of the technic of th 
Parthenon frieze, in which so mam 
planes are produced in the total smal 
depth, is clear and incisive. The distin. 
tion between the dreamy pathos of Pra 
iteles and the fiery energy of Skopas i 


- well set forth. He calls the former: 


Hermes “Hermes the Dreamer” (p 
273) and rejects the idea that he isn 
any sense part of a group. The chili 
Dionysos does not interest Hermes in the 
slightest. The restoration of him 
dangling a bunch of grapes before th 
child he thinks a profanation. 





From Von Mach’s “ Greek Sculpture.” Ginp & Co., Publishers 
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The author exercises independent 
judgment, and* does not overcrowd his 
hook with references; he has, however, 
neglected none of the authorities and 
worshiped none. His explanation of 
some features on the ground of technical 
reasons seems sometimes more ingenious 
than plausible—e.g., the contention (p. 
113) that the hair of the “ Apollo” of 
Tenea “ hung down the neck long and 
loose” because it was not “ possible that 
the thin column of the neck could hold 
up the heavy weight of the head.” Did 
not the early Greeks wear the hair long? 
The broadening of certain copies of 
Polykleitos’s Doryphoros head at the back 
is explained as “a labor-saving device 
of the Roman stone-cutter, who did not 
care to carve the ears standing out from 
the head. The skull is therefore broad- 
ened and the ears are not undercut” (p. 
255). But does not the bronze bust at 
Naples show the same broadening of the 
head as the marbles? 

The chapter entitled “The Human 
Body,” in which is described the art of 
Polykleitos, whose limitations make him 
schematic and dull compared with My- 
ron, so full of force, and especially with 
Lysippos, who is his beau ideal, may be 
singled out for especial praise. 

Lysippos is extolled as follows: “ This 
Apoxyomenos is, if one is permitted 
to stretch the term, the first real statue 
in the round.” Earlier (p. 114), it is 
sid; “ The Strangford ‘ Apollo’ is really 
the first statue in the round deserving the 
tame, even in its most modest applica- 
tion,” 

The claims set up for Naxian, Chian, 

mian, Parian and Dorian schools, 
which have caused much wrangling 
among the authorities, are disallowed. 

author is a master of felicitous 


In speaking of the advance in 


technic in the. Acropolis figures, he 
ays (p. 152): “The earlier sculptor 
conceived his task to be the carving of 
thuman figure which happened to. be 
traped, the later endeavored to show the 
drapery which happened to be worn by 
‘woman.” In speaking of Polykleitos 
(p. 251), he says “his Doryphoros was 
tt to be.a man, but the body of a man. 
Today we are not much interested in a 
mere body—we want the man.” Of the 
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same sculptor, he says (p. 260): “ He 
began with the ‘ head’ and neglected the 
‘heart,’ he paid more attention to things 
as they are than as they appear to be,” 
which latter is, of course, the duty of the 
artist. His phrase, “ Autumn Days,” for 
the period after Lysippos, is felicitous, 
suggesting the glorious fruits, the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Venus of Milo, the Nike of 
Samothrace and the Pergamon sculp- 
tures. 

One may, of course, challenge sgme 
of the positions of the book. The state- 
ment (p. 145): “Not even Roman 
copies of this period (viz., of the Acrop- 
olis maidens) are extant, for Roman 
taste did not appreciate the earliest at- 
tempts of the Greeks.” But certain Ro- 
mans are said to have had a sort of pre- 
Raphaelite liking for works of Bupalos 
and Athenis, which belong to the very 
period referred to. 

The author couples (p. 151) two heads 
as closely related, Plate ix, Fig. 4, and 
Plate p. 144. These two heads were 
long ago so associated by Winter, but 
Lechat and others then pointed out that 
the relation between them was mere con- 
trast. The former is in line with the 
long series of which she is the best in 
execution, and has the “archaic smile” 
toned down, but that she still belongs to 
the series is shown by the eyes, not set 
in deep sockets, but protruding, and 
hardly held in by the thin eyelids; while 
the latter has eyes set deep back in the 
skull and inclosed by thick fleshy eyelids. 
Her mouth’ shows a feature, unique 
among all the Acropolis maidens, of a 
distinct pout like that on the mouth of 
the yellow-haired youth in the room 
next to her, called le frére de la petite 
boudeuse. One statue stands deep in 
the old tradition, while the other is in 
open revolt from it. 

In the description of the west gable 
of the Parthenon, the author appears to 
ignore Sauer’s careful examination of 
the horizontal cornice, on: which he found 
beddings for figures enough to include 
nearly all the Olympian gods. In his 
hope that the central figures of the east 
gable “may some day turn up again, 
perhaps in a museum, where they have 
passed unnoticed,” the author probably 
stands alone. 
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A few errata may be noticed. “ Agela- 
das ” is probably designedly used, instead 
of Agelaidas, since its use is constant. 

Page 238, second line from bottom, 
read pediment for “ frieze.” Page 217, 
first line, read Pl. x, Fig. 1, for Pl. x, 
Fig. 2. Page 347; third line from bot- 
tom second column, Pl. xxix, for “ Pl. 
xix.” 

What is meant by the statement (p. 336) 
that Polykleitos is seen by the Oxyrhyn- 
chos papyrus “to have been active as a 
sculptor as eatly as the fifth decade be- 
fore Christ, and perhaps even earlier,” is 
difficult to see, for if we change “decade” 
to “century” we have the possibility of 
Polykleitos working in the sixth century, 
which can hardly be meant. 

In the list of authorities the “ given’ 
names or their initials are usually added. 
Why Murray, Frazer and others should 
be excepted one does not readily see. 
The rule of greater notoriety will not 
hold, for Perry lacks the addition, while 
Brunn, Collignon, Furtwangler and 
Michaelis have it. IF. Sellars should be 
E. Sellars. 
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Horticultural Romance 


CuarLes DupLEY WARNER is respon- 
sible for the statement that “ women 
always make a muss in a garden.” It is 
impossible to say whether he referred 
to the sad incident connected with the 
first lady who “made a muss” inthe 
first of all gardens, or to the innumerable 
sparrow-spirited females who have of 
late made a sort of literary industry of 
gardening. In any case we have been 
overwhelmed with daintily bound rec- 
ords of their floral experiences. After 
“ Elizabeth’s Garden,” which was really 
a sensible adventure in herbs and flowers, 
all manner of “ Judiths,” “ Stellas ” and 
“Amelias” undertook similar experi- 
ments. None of them stirred the soil 
deeper than a hair pin would reach, but 
they all wrote brave chapters upon kill- 
ing bugs and pruning rose bushes. They 
even represented themselves as accom- 
plishing miracles with honest little plants 
beyond the skill of the most experienced 
gardener. They planted more in these 
small note book paddocks than a ten- 
acre field would support, and everything 
sprouted, grew, blossomed phenomenally. 
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Meanwhile, each smeared, sweating, thin 
breasted gardener goes about with her 
skirts tucked up, flirting with the hood- 
winked reader. The garden is simply 
her romantic background. She rose with 
the sun in the morning and ogled him off 
to the woods in search of ferns for her 
garden; at evening she coaxed him 
through her alyssum bordered walks and 
flowering hedges to the boat on the 
river, where she confided the unutterable 
secrets of a woman’s soul, and which 
have no more to do with horticulture 
than figs have to do with prophesy. But 
the victim could not see it. Every man 
who read one of these fallacious volumes 
is said to have fallen in love with the 
grimy fingers of the pretty gardener, 
with her freckles and sun burnt hair, 
altho common sense proved that both the 
heroine and her flowers were fakes. It 
was then that the same old married pub- 
lic begun to call aloud for a man with 
a garden of his own, where no Eve could 
enter to “ muss; ” and now, after a lapse 
of time that can only be attributed to his 
timidity, a man does appear, fully 
equipped with a garden, a mind and an 
imagination.* Therefore he does not 
spend his time digging and showing off 
like a tomtit before the reader. The 
Garden is his text for a series of interest- 
ing chapters upon topics which vary 
from women to religion, from flowers to 
philosophy. And evidently he is not so 
much concerned to display the green and 
blossoming glory of his garden as he 
cares for the meaning of things, the 
suggestions that tempt his imagination 
with a sort of poetic fragrance. Nor are 
his reflections pedantic, but they are like 
the gentle musings of one who walks 
quietly in a familiar place, reminiscent, 
humorous, philosophical. Still one can 
see that he is accustomed to floral com- 
panionship, since he admits that his 
tulips are mixed in colors. This is a neg- 
ligence no lady gardener would confess, 
for she invariably goes by the catalog 
and plants them in a rainbow order 
around the entire circumference of her 
horticultural imagination. But the pe- 
culiar charm of the volume lies in the 
fact that the author is familiar with the 
thought and flora of many foreign coun- 





*Garpen Mosaics. By Alfred Simson. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 
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tries. Thus, while he compares occi- 
dental religion with Oriental philosophy, 
he interpolates a comment upon the dif- 
ference between the Ipomoea rubro- 
coerulea and the same blue “ day stars ” 
in his own English garden. Altogether, 
it is a volume worth reading and worth 
preserving for a second reading. 


a 


The Dynasts* 


THE poetry of Thomas Hardy has 
been recommended recently as a cure for 
pessimism, on the homeopathic principle 
of “like cures like.” His latest poem is 
“A Drama, in Three Parts, Nineteen 
Acts and One Hundred and Thirty 
Scenes.” Of course, such a play is not 
intended for representation upon any 
stage. But what is a drama good for if 
it is not to be acted? The “ closet- 
drama ” does exist, but Mr. Hardy’s book 
is of epic dimensions. The present vol- 
ume contains only the First Part of the 
play, yet it consists of 228 pages. Its 
subject is the “ Great Historical Calamity 
brought about some hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Hardy repudiates “ all the mythol- 
ogies, including that of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and says: 

“The abandonment of the masculine pronoun, 
in allusions to the First or Fundamental 
Energy, seemed a necessary and logical con- 
sequence of the long abandonment by think- 
ers of the anthropomorphic conception of the 
same,” 


Yet he personifies certain Intelligences 
—‘The  Pities,” “Spirit Sinister,” 
“Spirit Ironic,” “ Spirit of the Years,” 
“Spirit of the Earth” and “Two Re- 
cording Angels ”—one more than we are 
accustomed to in our Christian cosmol- 
ogy—and in their dialogs and choruses 
they speak of “the Immanent Will and 
Its designs” quite in the spirit of the 
Hebrew of old, in spite of the use of a 
neuter pronoun. 

How does the agnostic poet differ 
from the devout race, who dared not use 
the name of Yahveh? The “ Unspeak- 
able” and the “ Unknowable ” are not so 
far apart. In fact, Mr. Hardy has often 
reminded his readers of the Jewish 
Prophet Jeremiah. In the fore-scene of 


‘7 





Were ee A Drama of the Napoleonic 
millan nd S150" Hardy. New York: The Mac- 


the Overworld the weird idea of a former 
poem of the author is reiterated that God 
made the world—but has now forgotten 
it: 
“ SPIRIT OF THE PITIES: 
“Why doth It so and so and ever so, 
This voiceless, viewless turner of the wheel ? 
“ SPIRIT OF THE YEARS: 
“ As one sad story runs, It lends Its heed 
To other worlds, being wearied out with this; 
Wherefore Its mindlessness of earthly 
woes.” 


The human actors, Napoleon, Pitt, 
Nelson, King George, are less interesting 
and really less like human beings than 
the “abstractions,” called “ Intelligences,” 
floating over their heads, and their dia- 
log is less dramatic. 

The First Part closes with the Battle 
of Austerlitz, leaving Napoleon trium- 
phant. The sinister voices of the spirits, 
however, mutter ominously of his final 
defeat. The last scene is the death of 
Pitt. “‘ The name of his disease is Aus- 
terlitz.” The viewless “ Voices” chant a 
hopeless requiem—and the book ends thus. 
The scenes where Nelson and where Pitt 
die ought to move us, but they do not; 
the play is too dreamlike and its heroes 


too shadowy. 
SJ 


Olim Meminisse 


As a record of his early struggles, Mr. 
Trowbridge’s autobiography* is as en- 
tertaining as a novel. Indeed, in its 
sense of the romance of reality, it is 
not so very different from such com- 
positions as Mr. Howells’ “ Modern 
Instance,” or “ The Minister’s Charge,” 
tho the comparison hardly extends to 
the character of the hero. 

Mr. Trowbridge was born in Ogden, 
N. Y., in 1827, a date which makes him 
a veteran of American letters, and was 
brought up there on his father’s farm, 
which was one of the pioneer settle- 
ments of the region. After a very in- 
different schooling and a few seasons of 
teaching on his own account, he burnt 
his ships behind him and came to New 
York in 1847 to try his fortune in the 
republic of letters. He was then nine- 
teen years old. Since that time he has 
lived entirely on the produce of his pen. 


* My Own Story. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 
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But what is perhaps most remarkable 
in this rather remarkable career is the 
fact, to which he calls attention him- 
self, that it is not as a reviewer nor yet 
as an editor that he has made his way, 
but as a free lance and almost exclus- 
ivey by original production. The only 
exceptions are his brief editorship of 
The Yankee Nation in 1849 and of 
Our Young Folks in 1870. In fact, 
of hack work in the strict sense, he 
seems to have done almost nothing, un- 
less “ The South,” which he was hired 
to prepare in 1866, on the condition of 
the slave States after the war, be ac- 
counted such. 

When he first came to New York he 
had already written a good deal of 
verse, some of which he had published 
in the local papers. But on the recom- 
mendation of Major Noah, editor and 
proprietor of the Sunday Times, he be- 
gan his professional career by writing 
stories at a dollar a page, or two dol- 
lars anda halfa chapter. On this mag- 
nificent remuneration, eked out the first 
winter by the engraving of pencil cases, 
he managed to support himself until in 
the fall of 1848 he removed to Boston. 
There he secured almost immediate 
recognition and success, first as a writer 
of stories'and sketches and then as a 
novelist. The establishment of the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1857 gave him, like 
many another American writer, an ex- 
cellent market for his wares, and 
what was perhaps equally important, 
made him acquainted with such men 
as Lowell, Longfellow and Holmes, his 
recollections of whom, together with 
Emerson and Walt Whitman, add not 
a little to the significance of his mem- 
oirs. It is interesting to notice that 
he is, with one exception, the sole sur- 
viving contributor to the first number 
of the Atlantic. But it was for Our 
Young Folks, Saint Nicholas and the 
Youth’s Companion that he wrote the 
work by which he is in all probability 
most popularly known—“ namely, a 
style of story that should not be bad 
as literature, and which should interest 
at the same time young and old.” 

Toward the close of the book Mr. 
Trowbridge raises several interesting 
questions, especially the following: 
What difference, he asks, would it have 
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made to his gifts, had his early train- 
ing been more thorough and academic? 
But surely such a question, while im- 
portant in the abstract, is one impos- 
sible, not to say ungrateful, to answer 
in a particular case. We can only sug- 
gest that, while literary tradition is of 
inestimable benefit in many ways, yet 
literature, if it is to live at all, must be 
constantly freshened and renewed from 
without. And how can that be done 
better than by turning upon it every 
now and then a stream of lively and 
undulled experience? At all events, in 
regard to this one book there can be 
no doubt that it owes it interest very 
largely to the unconventionality of its 
author’s career. 


The Story of a Labor Agitator. By Joseph 
R. Buchanan. New York: The Outlook 
Co., $1.25 net. 

Those persons who innocently imagine 
the labor leader to be one who waxes fat 
over the spoils wrung from his dupes, the 
organized toilers, may read with profit 
Mr. Buchanan’s story of the storm-and- 
stress period of his life. They will learn 
that for at least one labor leader the 
recompense was privation and suffering. 
It is a stirring and deeply interesting 
tale. Mr. Buchanan had his first experi- 
ence of a labor dispute in Leadville dur- 
ing the miners’ strike in the fall of 1880, 
and the active part he took in that trouble 
drew down upon him an emphatic warn- 
ing from an alleged citizens’ committee 
of 100. In the remarkable strike of the 
unorganized workmen in the Union Pa 
cific shops in May, 1884, he bore a con- 
spicuous part, and in the following strike 
on the same railroad system, three 
months later, he had charge of the nego 
tiations and brought about a_ peaceful 
solution of all difficulties. The stirring 
times of the strike of the Denver & Rio 
Grande shopmen, principally at Denver, 
in the summer of 1885, are recorded at 
some length. Repeated threats of hang- 
ing him were made, one prominent news 
paper daily inciting its readers to do the 
job, but he stuck to his post as advisef 
and director of the men. In December, 
1882, he began the publication in Denver 
of the Labor Enquirer, which he cot 
tinued for more than four years, remov- 
ing to Chicago in February, 1887, and 
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continuing the publication until August, 
1888. The difficulties and struggles of a 
labor editor operating under a law of 
diminishing returns are fully recounted. 
More than once the paper was on the 
point of perishing for want of sustenance 
when some providential succor arrived. 
But at last the adverse factors won, and 
the Labor Enquirer was numbered with 
the hosts of labor and radical publications 
that have failed from lack of support by 
those whose interests they represent. 
The charm of the narrative lies largely in 
the simple, sincere and straightforward 
manner of telling it. The book is an im- 
portant and significant “human docu- 


ment.” 
& 


Porto Rico: The Land of the Rich Port. By 
Joseph B. Seabury. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
50 cents. 
The present book is Number XII in a 
series entitled “ The World and Its Peo- 
ple.” It is a supplementary reader, and 
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written and gives much information re- 

garding the Porto Rican climate, its 

plants, minerals, animals, fish, insects, 
etc. The volume is fully illustrated. 
& 

Woman's Unfitness for Higher Co-Education. 
By Ely Vande Warker, M.D. New York: 
The Grafton Press, $1.25. 

This is a violent attack on the co- 
education of women and its defenders, in 
which the author uses as his chief texts 
the articles, pro and con, which were 
published on this subject in THE INDE- 
PENDENT a year ago. We cannot see that 
he adds anything to the discussion ex- 
cept vituperation, and the authorities of 
Syracuse University in particular may 
find good grounds for a libel suit 
against him. Dr. Van de Warker 
restates the usual charges against co- 
education: that it is adopted and main- 
tained because it is cheap and gives 
larger enrollment; that co-education in- 
jures the health of women and unfits 

them for marriage 














Hat Sellers. From 


the value of supplementary readers as an 
important part of the school equipment 
was long ago acknowledged. A long step 
forward has been taken in this depart- 
ment of literature since the days of the 
old New England Primer, which was 
once the sum of all knowledge to our 


gtandparents, The book is pleasantly 


“Porto Rico” 
Copyright, 1903, by Silver, Burdett & Co. 


and maternal duties; 
that they waste their 
time in love-making, 
which leads to early 
marriage or worse; 
that the kind of edu- 
cation is not suited 
to woman’s needs 
and capabilities. The 
author’s standpoint is 
that “woman is all 
sex,” a theory which, 
we venture to say, 
is responsible for 
more vicious social 
customs in the his- 
tory of the world 
than almost any 
other. There is no 
help for it; if women 
are the weak yet 
dangerous creatures 
the author thinks 
them, we must 
go back to harem life, with some ad- 
ditional restrictions in regard to thick- 
ness of veils and shopping privileges 
which the experiences of the Turks have 
found necessary. By the method of con- 
sulting medical reports and collecting 
newspaper scandals on boarding-school 
habits and the vice of the pensionat a 
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book could be written which would con- 
tain quite as much truth and be just as 
false as a whole as this exposé of the 
evils resulting from co-education. We 
would call the attention of the author to 
one point as to the extent of the damag- 
ing influence of co-education which he 
seems to have overlooked; that the pro- 
fessors and even the presidents of wom- 
en’s colleges, such as Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Caroline Hazard, M. Carey 
Thomas, for example, have many of them 
been educated at co-educational colleges, 
and their manners and morals are quite 
likely to have suffered from the “ con- 
taminating atmosphere ” of these institu- 
tions, in which case it is not at all safe to 
send our daughters to such schools as 
Bryn Mawr and Wellesley, where they 
would be under the influence of such co- 
educated alumnz. 


Anthony Wayne. [Historic Lives Series.] By 
John R. Spears. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.00 net. 


A very readable account of the life 
of the daring Revolutionary 
general. Wayne’s foresight, 
judgment and tactical skill are 
placed in a better light than 
that in which he is popularly 
viewed. Impetuous no doubt 
he was, when ready for ac- 
tion ; but he had a high regard 
for preparedness, and he cal- 
culated situations carefully 
The attack on Stony Point 
was preceded by a studied 
preparation, in which the 
pettiest details and remotest 
contingencies were  consid- 
ered. The victory of Fallen 
Timbers, on the Maumee, 
whereby he crushed the power 
of the Indian tribes, was made 
possible only by a long course 
of drilling and schooling his 
men in the conditions of In- 
dian warfare. Yet it is not 
explained by the author how 
Washington, who knew 
Wayne well and had trusted 
him with important enter- 
prises, including that of Stony 
Point, could have been per- 
suaded by envious officers, in 
1792, that his subordinate 
was “ brave and nothing else.” 
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That the President had come to enter- 
tain a poor opinion of Wayne is certain, 
He would have given the command of 
the Indian expedition to “ Light Horse 
Harry ” Lee. Finally, however, in April, 
he appointed Wayne, declaring that he 
had “ many good points as an officer, and 
it is to be hoped that time, reflection, 
good advice, and, above all, a due sense 
of the importance of the trust, will cor- 
rect his foibles, or cast a shade over 
them.” His action, it is needless to say, 
was amply justified by the victory of 
Fallen Timbers; which gave peace to the 
Northwest Territory for fifteen years. 
‘st / 
Ritschlianism: Expository and Critical Es. 
says. By James Orr, M.A,D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Professor Orr appears in these papers 
as the courteous but determined antag- 
onist of Ritschl and Harnack, McGiffert 
and Swing. He aims to be fair and tries 
to recognize freely the merits of those 
he opposes, but his point of view is so 
different that despite his endeavors he 


Anthony Wayne (Spears). D Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
1903. 
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neither informs correctly as to his op- 
ponents nor hits the mark in his attack. 
One who has worked himself into the 
spirit of Ritschl and then takes up Pro- 
fessor Orr will be pardoned if he thinks 
of the good Professor himself as he 
reads, “One may spend months over 
this distinction of Ritschl’s” (i.e., be- 
tween religious and scientific knowledge) 
“and in the fluctuation and vagueness 
of his expressions not be sure that he 
understands him after all” (p. 19). 
How one can write so sympathetically 
of the religious and Christian spirit of 
Harnack’s “What is Christianity?” 
and then try to hold Harnack to the opin- 
ion that “ Jesus himself does not belong 
to his own gospel” (p. 123), is indeed 
a mystery. Similarly, the service of Mc- 
Giffert, in presenting one of the most 
realistic and informing pictures of the 
work of Paul that have ever been drawn, 
is lost sight of, and the attempt is made 
to frighten people by assumed conse- 
quences of McGiffert’s critical princi- 
ples. It is doubtful if controversy where 
the general attitude and presupposi- 
tions are so different is of any use. 
better way to knowledge than the dis- 
cussion of personal opinions, with its in- 
evitable call to prejudice, is the study of 
particular questions with whatever light 
may be thrown on them by whomever is 
possessed of insight, even tho he be a 
German, and even tho he confess in- 
debtedness to Albrecht Ritschl. 


ed 


Shipmates in Sunshine. By F. F. Moore. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 
This clever volume is a sort of senti- 
mental log-book kept during a sea and 
sunshine voyage. But it is not written 
in the offensive ego style. The author is 
apparently the romantic agent of every 
one else’s love affairs on board the ship, 
and one cannot help wishing that he had 
been involved himself to the extent of a 
sigh or a kiss. But with the kindly med- 
dlesome spirit of an elderly matchmak- 
ing gentleman, he devotes all his energies 
to the advancement of the tender pas- 
sions of all the bachelors and maids on 
deck. He is the love pilot of their emo- 
tions. And, aside from the preposterous 
yarns with which the story is pieced to- 
gether, it has the peculiar interest of 
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showing the difference between the dis- 
position and motives of a match-making 
man and a match-making woman. The 
former is a philosophical humorist, in- 
terested chiefly in the romantic manifes- 
tations of adolescent human nature; 
while the latter sees no further than her 
partisanship for an especial pair of lovers 
whom she is determined to coerce into 
the strenuous bonds of matrimony. 


Js 


The O’Ruddy. By Stephen Crane and Robert 
Barr. New York: Frederick A, Stokes 
Company, $1.50. 

“A romance by Stephen Crane and 
Robert Barr!” It should be a good one, 
and it is, if wit, pure Irish wit, and in- 
numerable delightful situations count for 
anything in fiction. The O’Ruddy is a 
young gentleman from Ireland who may 
be said to have invaded England during 
what he calls “ the age of bullies,” with 
no better equipment than his sword, an 
impudent tongue and a mind that was 
the very seat of humor. Never did such 
shrewd innocence go abroad to seek a 
fortune; never was ignorance so en- 
dowed with wisdom or poverty garnished 
with a braver, handsomer smile. Now 
there is a wonderful difference between 
native humor and artificial wit, and this 
delightful farce should be appreciated by 
those who know the distinction. For 
O’Ruddy’s humor was based upon phi- 
losophy, and his philosophy is founded — 
upon the experience of all the sons of 
Erin. It comprehends romance, history, 
tradition and the ends of the earth with 
an ease that could only come through the 
free and conscienceless use of his happy 
imagination. He had the alarming, de- 
lightful faculty of lying truthfully, which 
is a gift none but the Irish possess. 


Js 


Drawing-Room Plays. By Grace Luce Irwin. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co., $1.24. 


This volume of short, light comedies 
will be welcomed by many amateur play- 
ers who have difficulty in finding some- 
thing “ to fill the bill.” There are seven 
plays included, none of them requiring 
many actors or elaborate stage settings, 
yet all of them bright and interesting 
enough to please the ordinary audience. 
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Literary Notes 


“Tue Burlington Magazine for Connois- 
seurs,” a scholarly written and sumptuously 
illustrated monthly devoted to the Fine and 
Applied Arts, is now issued in this country by 
the Macmillan Company at $12.00 a year. 


....“Who’s Who” for 1904 has just been 
published by Macmillans ($2.00). It contains 
some 17,000 names of distinguished persons in 
all countries, and is invaluable for addresses 
and brief biographies. 


....* Suplee’s Mechanical Engineer’s 
Reference Book” (Lippincott) is a very com- 
prehensive book of mathematical tables and for- 
mulas, and information on strength of mater- 
ials, engine testing, electrical work, etc., in- 
cluded in some goo pages and still not too 
large to pocket. 


.... Those who are interested in the arts and 
crafts movement will find in the February 
number of “The House Beautiful ” a good sur- 
vey of recent work. This magazine is devoted 
to house building and house making considered 
both from the artistic and practical standpoints. 
It is published by Herbert S. Stone, Chicago. 


....Students of Western history will be 
glad to know that a series of annotated re- 
prints of Early Western Travels (1748-1846) 
in the Middle and Far West is about to be 
published by the Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleve- 
land. The fact that it is edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, to whom we own the “ Jesuit 
Relation,” is a sufficient indication of the 
character of the work. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish a new 
and enlarged edition of James Gall’s “ Easy 
Guide to the Constellations.” Five additional 
plates have been added, so as to include all 
the constellations of the Zodiac and make the 
book more adaptable for Southern Europe and 
the United States. Excellently arranged, and 
copiously illustrated, it should prove a valu- 
able handbook for all who want to become 
familiar with the stars. 


....A new and very much expanded edition 
of Wright’s “ Early Bibles of America” is be- 
ing published by Thomas Whittaker, of this 
city. Since the first edition of this book ap- 
peared much valuable material has come into 
the author’s hands. All this has been made a 
part of the present volume in sixteen added 
chapters. Several more of the rare Saur Bibles 
have been located, and to these reference is 
made in comprehensive tables contained in the 
book. The work of Mr. Wright has been done 
in a painstaking manner, and his information 
has for the most part been obtained at first 
hands, he having visited and inspected nearly 
all the collections of Bibles, not only in this 
country, but also in Mexico, for this purpose. 
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Pebbles 


Tue Brive: “We have come to be mar- 
ried.” Modern Minister: “Ah, yes. With 
or without?” The Bride: “What?” The 
Minister: “ Obey.”—Town Topics. 


....The shade of the last wife of King Henry 
the Eighth stood on the bank of the Styx. The 
ghost of Edward the First still-hunting for a 
conveyance stepped upon her train. “ Pardon 
me, Madam,” he said, “I thought this was the 
limited.” “You're the limit Ed.,” she haugh- 
tily replied. Charon shouted, “ Express packet 
for Plutotown! Come along, Lady.” “I’m 
waiting for the fast male,” answered the Queen 
of England as the ghost of her spouse came in 
sight—Yale Record. 


.... ‘I have discovered the source of life!” 

The new professor, who had only been 
drawing a salary for three days in the great 
university, flourished in his hand a quart bot- 
tle of protoplasm as he spoke, standing upon 
the threshold of the president’s office. That 
gentlemen frowned. “If that’s the best you 
can do,” he observed “I’m afraid you'll lose 
your job.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” remonstrated the new 
professor, “ is it nothing to discover the source 
of life?” And the president smiled satrically 
as he replied: “ Absolutely nothing, sir, in 
these days. Why, only this week the source 
of life has been discovered four times, without 
attracting absolutely any attention at all from 
the papers. Young man, unless you can dis- 
cover something new and startling enough to 
advertise this college in the proper manner, 
I wain you that your days are numbered.”— 
Life. 

PARENTHETICAL REMARKS. 
A well known Indiana man 
One dark night last week 
Went to the cellar with a match 
In search of a gas leak. 
(He found it.) 


John Welch by curiosity 
(Dispatches state) was goaded; 
He squinted in his. old shotgun 
To see if it was loaded. 
(It was.) 


A man in Macon stopped to watch 
A patent cigar clipper; 
He wondered if his finger was 
Not quicker than the nipper. 
(It wasn’t.) 


A Maine man read that the human eyes 
Of hypotism were full; 
He went to see if it would work 
Upon an angry bull. 
(It wouldn’t.) 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 





Editorials 


Spencer’s Japanese Blunder 


IMMEDIATELY following his death 
Herbert Spencers’s own voice has given 
a sudden blow to the philosophic canon- 
ization which we were all eager to give 
him. It comes through the publication 
of a letter of his written in 1892 to the 
Japanese statesman, Baron Kaneko, a let- 
ter which he stipulated should not be 
published till after his death, as he did 
“not desire to rouse the animosity of his 
fellow-countrymen.” 

Baron Kaneko is one of those Japanese 
who came early to this country. He 
graduated at Harvard and had a direct- 
ing voice in the organization of the 
Japanese Parliament, being the first Sec- 
retary of the Upper Chamber. He was 
a great admirer of Herbert Spencer and 
visited him in London in 1892. He found 
that Mr. Spencer’s views as to the policy 
of Japan in relation to intercourse with 
foreigners were utterly diverse from his 
own, and after no little discussion the 
English philosopher wrote him the ex- 
traordinary letter which is now made 
public. 

In it he lays down first the general 
principle that “the Japanese policy 
should, I think, be that of keeping the 
Americans and Europeans as much as 
possible at arm’s length.” ‘The emphasis 
is his own. Now let it be remembered 
that this had been the Japanese policy 
for hundreds of years, that it had frozen 
the islands into a rigid glacial sterility of 
thought or progress. Then came the 
opening of the islands by an American 
naval officer. Then entered a multitude 
of American teachers of Western science, 
and a multitude of Japanese youth sought 
education in Europe and America. The 
new Japan which is about to resent and 
resist the dominance of Russia is the 
product of this new Western influence, 
and yet only twelve years ago Herbert 
Spencer was so blind as to advise Baron 
Kaneko, and bid him tell it to the Mar- 

‘quis Ito, that Japan should have nothing 
to do with Americans or Europeans! 
The philosopher was no prophet, and his 


philosophy had lost faith in the force of 
truth, 

He would, he added, allow no form 
of intercourse with foreigners except 
what might be necessary in commerce. 
No further privileges should be allowed 
them. To open the empire to foreigners 
and foreign capital would be “a fatal 
policy.” The foreigners would come in 
and seize the whole. He would forbid 
the foreigners to hold property in land, 
or even to lease land or to reside in any 
way except as annual tenants. Nor would 
he allow foreigners to work the mines, 
nor would he permit foreigners to have 
part in the coasting trade. 

Mr. Spencer’s motive in all this advise 
was generous enough, but it lacked all 
confidence in the ability of the Japanese 
to maintain their rights against foreign- 
ers. He was one of those who have no 
faith in the possible generous good faith 
of foreign nations toward a weaker na- 
tion, such as was shown when the priv- 
ileges of exterritoriality were surrendered 
under the lead of the United States. He 
evidently looked upon the Japanese as an 
inferior race that were unable to meet the 
conflicts of civilization, but must be se- 
cluded to be preserved. It is fortunate 
that the Japanese statesmen were wiser 
than he. They invited foreigners by the 
scores to teach them, and to-day Japan 
finds Great Britain and America not her 
tyrants and spoilers, but her strong 
friends ; and it is on her treaty with Great 
Britain that she depends for protection 
against the coalition of Russia and 
France. 

On one other point Mr. Spencer gave 
very curious advice. Intermarriage be- 
tween foreigners and Japanese he de- 
clared “ should be positively forbidden.” 
Now the choice of people in marriage is 
about the most delicate thing for phi- 
losophers to meddle with, and Mr. Spen- 
cer was not wholly happy in the general- 
izations on which he based this man- 
datory utterance. He declared it to be 
a biological fact that “ when mingled va- 
rieties diverge beyond a certain degree 
the result is inevitably a bad one.” In 
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the human race he supported his asser- 
tion by the Eurasians in India and the 
half-breeds in America. Certainly we 
see nothing of the sort in this country. 
The mixed races here show a fair aver- 
age value as compared with the races 
from which they spring, whether we take 
the product of mixture between whites 
and Indians or whites and negroes. Dr. 
Frissell declares that at Hampton he can- 
not see that there is any intellectual in- 
feriority of the mulattoes. The mestizos 
of the Philippines are generally supposed 
to be superior to the pure natives. But 
this was not Mr. Spencer’s view. His 
command was to “ peremptorily interdict 
marriages of Japanese with foreigners.” 

It was quite in accord with Mr. 
Spencer’s position that he expressed his 
approval of American laws restricting 
Chinese immigration, in order to prevent 
“ social disorganization.” It was a case 
of theory run mad, a theory which he 
repeated in his concluding advice: “Keep 
other races at arm’s length as much as 
possible.” 

If this advice had been followed the 
result would have been what we see to- 
day in China. The armies of Europe 
would have looted Tokyo as they have 
twice looted Peking. That is the fruit 
of an arm’s length policy. The advice, 
happily not followed, was what Milton 
calls the “ distilled quintessence, the pure 
elixir of mischief.” 


Morality Up to Date 


It seems to be harder for most people 
to admit that progress is possible in 
morals than to concede the inevitable- 
ness of change in all other human af- 
fairs. Economic progress we expect, we 


even demand. Progress in enlighten- 
ment we accept as a matter of course. 
Even scientific discoveries, that upset 
long cherished beliefs, we grow accus- 
tomed to. But our rules of morality we 
somehow regard as unalterable. 

There are good reasons for our con- 
servatism. The fundamental things of 
morality are older than human life itself. 
They are correlated with instincts of self- 
preservation and of race maintenance 
that were established before man had 
emerged from a brutish animal exist- 
ence. Sympathy, for instance, and pity, 
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notwithstanding the poet’s conception of 
nature as red in tooth and claw, are 
strong passions of the more highly en- 
dowed animals; while fidelity, as ex- 
hibited in the dog, is hardly surpassed 
by the loyalty of man. And even those 
principles of morality that belong to the 
social life of human beings, such as the 
prohibition of murder and theft, are as- 
sociated with instinct, and rest on eternal 
right, and no amount of reasoning from 
grounds of expediency ever satisfies the 
normal intellect that premeditated killing 
or deliberate plunder becomes right 
through the shifting of circumstance. In 
all healthy natures, also, the abhorrence 
of lying is so deep that even the pardoned 
lying of physicians and nurses in cases 
of desperate illness gives us an unpleas- 
ant feeling. 

Nevertheless, these fundamental in- 
stincts of right are far from being the 
whole of morality. As society becomes 
more complex the sum total of relations 
constituting our conduct necessarily be- 
comes complex also. The world has been 
forced to recognize a measure of truth 
in what is called casuistry. Life is so 
full of shadings, of delicate adjustments, 
that very few rules can be made abso- 
lute and of universal application. Great 
cruelties have been inflicted by well- 
meaning men who have tried to mold 
their fellow beings to one single pattern 
of moral ideal and conduct. Casuistry, 
in the good sense of the word—for there 
is a good sense—is the adaptation of 
abstract rules to the individual case. The 
broad-minded jurist will admit that really 
good law is case law; that is to say, the 
interpretation of a general legal rule in 
accordance with the circumstances of 
the case immediately before the court. 
Many difficult cases in morals are 
analogous to difficult cases in law. The 
right is not to be determined without a 
conscientious consideration of every cir- 
cumstance involved. 

The chief demand upon moral systems 
for flexibility and progressiveness arises 
from the increasing pressure of social, in 
contrast with merely individual, inter- 
ests. A scheme of conduct that is good 
enough for a colonial people, where agri- 
culture is the universal occupation, and 
a large proportion of the sparse popula- 
tion lives in isolated homesteads, breaks 
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down in a nation given to vast industrial 
and commercial enterprises, and com- 
posed of millions of human beings, living 
more and more in dense urban aggrega- 
tions. In the more primitive state “ re- 
spectability ” is a fairly good index of 
character and well-doing. Families, tho 
living at considerable distances from one 
another, are acquainted, and, being all in 
practically the same economic circum- 
stances, they cannot conceal their real 
conduct from one another, or maintain a 
reputation for respectability that has no 
substantial basis. In the city life of a 
commercial nation the connection be- 
tween right doing and respectability is 
easily broken down. Men may go 
through life enjoying the esteem of the 
community, while engaged in practices 
that are sapping the very foundations of 
the social system. They have only to go 
to church, and make generous contribu- 
tions to charities, to be regarded as pillars 
of righteousness, when, perhaps, they are 
accumulating fortunes by methods that 
in no wise differ in essential character 


from those of the highwayman, altho 
they happen not to have been brought 


under legal prohibition. The word 
respectability is consequently now begin- 
ning to have a bad connotation. 

It is facts like these that make ridicu- 
lous the attitude of religious denomina- 
tions which still place the emphasis of 
condemnation upon those details of in- 
dividualistic ethics that are associated 
with the so-called worldly pleasures. We 
raise no question whatever in regard to 
the goodness or the badness of card-play- 
ing, theater-going, or dancing. If to 
any man these things are sin, his duty is 
clear. Let him abstain. But to~put 
these things before those kinds of wrong- 
doing that are associated in our modern 
life with a ruthless disregard of the eco- 
nomic rights of our fellow men, with a 
callous indifference to those principles of 
liberty and equity for the preservation of 
which a republican form of government 
was instituted, and with a willingness to 
corrupt our political life by bribery or 
intimidation, is to convert morality itself 
into a mockery. 

_ And this is not all. The time is com- 
ing, if it has not already come, when we 
must raise the question whether in a 
highly evolved society it is morally right 
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for individuals of communities to make 
those irrevocable contracts, or even prom- 
ises, that may be legitimate when all hu- 
man relations are of a very simple sort. 
No man knows to-day, no community 
knows, whether it will be possible twenty- 
five years hence, without foregoing that 
growth which is a part of life, to fulfil 
obligations too hastily made. This is too 
large a subject to enter upon at this time. 
Its scope may merely be indicated. Has 
a muncipality any moral right to bind 
itself irrevocably by giving a franchise 
in perpetuity? Has a nation any moral 
right to enter into treaty relations that 
cannot be abrogated by reasonable no- 
tice? Has an individual any moral right 
to take pledges, or to sign creeds, that he 
may presently discover are bonds which 
his spirit must burst if he is not to cease 
to grow in mental power and in breadth 
of rational interest? 


The Teaching of English Litera- 
ture 


WE spoke last week of the uncertain, 
chaotic teaching of English in our col- 
leges and universities, and we referred to 
the feast of sow-thistles to which our 
hopeful youth are too often invited under 
the name of English Literature. The 
trouble consists largely in the substitution 
of method for substance. The distinction 
between secondary and college instruction 
is something like this: The school teacher 
is obliged by the necessity of the case to 
interest himself very largely in method, in 
the pedagogic side of his profession. His 
scholarship need not be very extensive, 
but he must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of his pupils’ capacities and limita- 
tions and of the means whereby his topics 
may be adapted to their peculiar tempo- 
rary requirements. The professor, on 
the other hand, ought to be concerned 
primarily for his subject as a vital and 
integral part of human life. It will not 
do for him, any more than it will for the 
teacher, to be negligent in the matter of 
presentation. But his problem is a dif- 
ferent one, for whose solution he has to 
rely mainly upon the infection of per- 
sonal enthusiasm and example, and upon 
the vital interest of his subject matter. 
For this reason his greatest merit will 
consist in inspiring himself directly with 
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some branch of that general or universal 
knowledge which it is the business of the 
university to dispense; his greatest fault 
in overlaying his subject and obscuring 
his own personality in an excessive care 
for lifeless and impertinent technicalities. 
And yet obvious as seems this truth, it 
is probably safe to say that the majority 
of the academic faculty of our colleges 
- and universities, particularly that part of 
it which deals with literature, are at pres- 
ent much more anxious in devising 
methodenlehre, ingenious systems or 
doctrines of instruction, than in giving 
their own enthusiasm free play and 
bringing out the living issues of their 
subjects. 

For this mistake there is probably some 
excuse, tho the results are likely to be 
no less disastrous. The present is very 
largely a time of scientific and technical 
studies, and the temptation to imitate the 
method of such studies is naturally very 
great. But there is one thing that the 
imitators forget in their eagerness to se- 
cure for literature some of the prestige 
that science has been enjoying so ex- 
clusively. These scientific and technical 
studies have all an important bearing 
upon life; whereas the technicalization 
of literature, if we may coin the word, 
only abstracts it hopelessly from life and 
reduces it to an uninteligent pother about 
irrelevancies. “There are two roads,” 
says Renan, “ which lead to the direct 
and pragmatical knowledge of things: 
they are, for the physical world the phys- 
ical sciences; for the intellectual world 
the science of spiritual facts, for which I 
can find no other name than philology.” 
But the analogy, tho popular, is a mis- 
leading one; for, while the science of 
physics, for instance, is identical with 
physics, the science of literature is not 
literature at all, but another thing en- 
tirely. In other words, the method and 
subject matter of physics may be said to 
constitute the science of physics ; whereas 
the method and subject matter of the 
science of literature are quite different 
from the method and subject matter of 
literature itself. 

But there is, nevertheless, a proper 
analogy between science and literature, 
which ought, if thoroughly grasped, to 
be as fruitful as the other is sterile. For 
just as science concerns itself with the 
application of a special method to a 
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special set of facts or phenomena, so lit- 
erature concerns itself with the applica- 
tion of moral ideas to life. And just as 
the study of science consists in the study 
of this relationship between method and 
facts, not of the words in which it is 
clothed, so the study of literature ought 
to consist in the study of these ideas 
about life, not of their expression. The 
study of words and expression is, of 
course, perfectly legitimate, but it is no 
more literature than it is chemistry. 

In short, literature is the result of a 
direct personal contact with life, and 
comprises a particular kind of thought 
or speculation about life. It is valuable, 
if at all, as a record of human experi- 
ence: a compendium, so to speak, of the 
various opinions that have been held 
about existence; not as a matter of sci- 
ence or technology, but as a matter of 
morals in the wide sense of the term. 
And as every one is obliged in the course 
of his physical and mental development 
to repeat the antecedent history of the 
race, this compendium becomes of the 
greatest value in the formation and cor- 
rection of his own vision of things. But 
above all is that portion of the record 
which deals with his own civilization in- 
estimably valuable—and at this time par- 
ticularly, when recent changes of educa- 
tion are throwing the student more and 
more exclusively upon his own language 
for a knowledge of the bases of our cul- 
ture. How vastly important it is, there- 
fore, that English literature should be 
properly treated—not as a philological 
puzzle or an exercise in rhetorical analy- 
sis, nor yet as a text for the indoctrina- 
tion of pedagogic theory, but as a direct 
and original contribution to that most 
important of all problems, the problem of 
right living. 


Women Chemists 


M. Curie has been offered the cross 
of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government for his researches in chen- 
istry, but he has refased it. His reason 
for this is not because he, like some 
scientific men, such as Herbert Spencer, 
thinks that all orders and decorations 
are improper, but because the same honor 
was not awarded to his wife. The cross 
of the Legion of Honor has several times 
been bestowed on women for services 
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much less important to humanity than 
Madame Curie’s, and if such work is to 
be rewarded in this way she is clearly en- 
titled to it. In the long list of her 
achievements for which she claimed and 
was granted the degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence from the University of Paris these 
four alone are hardly to be matched by 
any man in recent years: the invention 
of a new process for the separation of 
minute quantities of rare substances by 
their radio-activity; the discovery of a 
new element, radium; the study of its 
unique properties; the approximate de- 
termination of its atomic weight. 

The question is not one of etiquet 
and precedence, like that raised by Signor 
Crispi, when he refused to serve the 
Italian Government as Premier unless his 
wife was received with himself at court, a 
favor which Queen Margherita is said to 
have conceded in these words: “ Well, 
Signor Crispi may bring his wife, but 
only one of them and always the same 
one.” M. Curie insists on the recog- 


nition of Madame Curie, not because she 
is his wife, but because she as an individ- 


ual has earned this reward. 

We are at a loss to find words in which 
to commend M. Curie for his stand. 
We would call him in the conventional 
phrase a gentleman and a scholar, but 
for the fact that those who are called 
gentlemen and scholars do not usually 
treat women so. The authorities at 
Cambridge University are “ gentlemen 
and scholars,” but when Miss Fawcett 
passed a higher examination in mathe- 
matics than any man in the university, 
they refused her a degree because she 
had the misfortune to be a woman; a 
congenital defect for which nothing 
could atone. They are “gentlemen 
and scholars” who in England refused 
to admit a thoroughly competent woman 
to the bar on the ground, frankly con- 
fessed, that “it would create a pre- 
cedent ”; something that the British are 
constitutionally-averse to doing. They 
are “gentlemen and scholars” who in 
some of the universities of thiscountry,as 
of Europe, refuse to women equal honor 
for equal work. They are “ gentlemen 
and scholars” who, in California, have 
just banished women from the diocesan 
convention of the Episcopal Church. 

Evidently M. Curie is a different kind 
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of a gentleman and a scholar from these, 
and needs some new designation. In the 
case of Miss Fawcett the Cambridge au- 
thorities were obliged to create the new 
and higher title of “ Above the Senior 
Wrangler,” to classify her work. So it 
appears that the enlarged opportunities 
for women are developing a new species 
of Uebermensch, male and female, for 
which our old honorific titles are inade- 
quate. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that an American girl, Miss Milroy, has 
just received from Berlin University the 
degree of Doctor of Science, magna cum 
laude, for original work in chemistry; 
the first time this degree has been given 
toa woman. In this country, too, a few 
women have received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy for research in the 
same field; for work not of the first or- 
der, but well up to the average of the 
masculine recipient of the same degree. 

This is interesting because chemistry 
is one of those exact sciences which were 
so long tabooed to women. It was once 
thought that, while women could handle 
the modern languages with facility and 
even fluency, Latin and Greek were be- 
yond their limited mental powers. Later 
the ancient languages were conceded, but 
the stand was made on higher mathe- 
matics. When it was found that women 
in every college took to mathematics like 
ducks to water, it was explained that 
their ability in mathematics implied no 
more than that woman was capable of 
walking in her brother’s tracks, and she 
could not be expected to walk alone in an 
unbeaten path. But the exception of 
Sonia Kovalevsky proved too much for 
this rule. 

In the sciences it was thought that 
women might do something in those 
which were purely observational, like 
taxonomy, and certain parts of astron- 
omy, but that research in physics and 
chemistry is an exclusively masculine 
right. But already with limited op- 
portunities and under hampering restric- 
tions much important work in all sciences 
has been done by women; enough to 
show that those who still deny them in- 
struction and shut them out of labora- 
tories, because of their sex, are wilfully 
robbing the world of knowledge, every 
fragment of which is too precious to lose. 
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The Open Shop 


THE current discussion of the open 
shop leaves in many minds the feeling 
that the conflicting views are irrecon- 
cilable. The union spokesmen stand out 
uncompromisingly for the union shop, 
while the spokesmen for the employers 
and the general public are equally de- 
cided for the open shop. 

One reason for this divergence is that 
the advocates, when debating in public, 
are placed in a false position, for in many 
cases they are practicing exactly the op- 
posite of what they seem to advocate. 
The employer who supports strenuously 
the open shop is found employing solely 
union men, and the unionist who insists 
on a strictly union shop is found making 
agreements which recognize what the 
employers consider the open shop. The 
explanation is the fact that in making a 
public argument the advocate brings to- 
gether the strong points on his side from 
all situations, especially extreme ones, 
and creates an abstract situation which 
nowhere exists; but in going into a pri- 
vate conference for the purpose of reach- 
ing a settlement he drops generalizations 
and endeavors to deal with the situation 
in hand. Here everything depends on 
the object to be gained, the evil to be 
remedied, the mutual confidence of the 
parties, their previous experience. Many 
things are taken for granted, several ob- 
jects are reached indirectly, results are 
aimed at. The man who in public ap- 
pears to be irreconcilable is often in a 
business conference what is called “ prac- 
tical.” The public debate has placed him 
in a false position. 

At the same time the debate would 
show less contradiction if the parties 
were more careful in using terms. Every 
one supposes that an open shop is one 
where union and non-union men are em- 
ployed together, and consequently one is. 
surprised when he meets an employer 
who states that his is an open shop, while 
his workmen state that it is a union shop. 
This surprise becomes a suspicion of a 
quibble when the employer goes on to 
say that, while it is an open shop, he 
employs only union men. But the sur- 
prise soon passes away, for it is evident 
that a very large number, and probably 
a majority, of shops where union men are 


employed are of this character—namely, 
“open” from the employer’s standpoint 
and “ union ” from the workman’s stand- 
point. And the supposed quibble also 
disappears, for there is a real difference, 
without the proper word being used to 
express it. Instead of the three terms 
usually employed—viz., “ Union, “ Non- 
union,” and “ Open,”—there should be 
four terms—viz., “Closed,” “ Union,” 
“ Non-union,” and “ Open.” The closed 
shop is one where the employer makes a 
contract to employ only union men. This 
is, of course, also a union shop. The 
open shop is one where the employer does 
not bind himself on this point. He re- 
tains his right to employ non-union men 
if he sees fit. In practice, however, he 
may be known to employ only union 
men, in which case the workmen recog- 
nize it as a union shop. But in practice 
he may employ also non-union men, in 
which case, only, would the workmen ad- 
mit that the shop is open. Thus it is that 
from the employer’s standpoint the open 
shop is contrasted with the closed shop,— 
the distinction with him is a matter of 
contract. But from the workmen’s 
standpoint the open shop is contrasted 
with ‘the union shop.—the distinction 
with them is a matter of results. The 
employer who says his shop is open may 
simply mean that he has not bargained 
away his right to hire non-union men. 
His workmen may just as truthfully say 
that his shop is union, because, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he employs only union men. 

This brings up the practical point that 
there are so many different ways of 
settling the question, depending on so 
many different contingencies in each set- 
tlement, that no abstract rules can be 
laid down in advance. The question of 
open, closed or union shop is only one 
of several items entering into a contract 
and is necessarily treated like every other 
item in the “ give and take” of the bar- 
gain. The employer may see it to his 
advantage to bind himself by contract 
to employ only union men, because he 
gets what the lawyers call a “ considera- 
tion.” If the union has a valuable label, 
like that of the brewery workers or gar- 
ment workers, it justly demands as a 
consideration that the shop which gets 
the label shall be “ closed.” If an inter- 
national union guarantees a local union 
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contract, or itself makes a contract bind- 
ing a local union, as is done by the Typo- 
graphical Union, the Longshoremen, or 
the Bricklayers, it may justly demand, as 
the means of enforcing its authority, that 
the shop be closed, and this international 
guaranty may be a consideration which 
the employer deems worth a closed shop. 
If the employer finds that the union will 
help him to secure men who are more 
contented and reliable, that also is a con- 
sideration. If the union agrees to work 
only for the members of the employers’ 
association, that is an exceedingly valu- 
able consideration, so much so that it 
savors of monopoly and injury to the 
public. 

The open shop is like natural rights. 
It assumes an abstract state of affairs 
and forces the debaters into irreconcilable 
positions. It is gotten around or traded 
off when men “ get down to business.” 


& 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Campaign 


THE activity of Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends seems to have been lessened 
temporarily by the near approach of an- 
other session of Parliament. Ordinarily 
an old Parliamentary hand like the states- 
man from Birmingham would not be 
unduly anxious about meeting the House 
of Commons; but the recent course of 
his campaign must have given him a 
more definite impression of the work 
before him and deepened his sense of 
responsibility to the British people. At 
atime when the preferential tariff issue, 
clear enough in its outline, is complicated 
by the aftermath of the South African 
War and the Education bill, it is im- 
possible to attach much importance to 
the first electoral verdicts on the Cham- 
berlain program ; but so far as the recent 
bye elections go they certainly do not 
indicate an indorsement of that program. 
Five constituencies have returned mem- 
bers, two for and three against Mr. 
Chamberlain. In the London constitu- 
encies of Lewisham and Dulwich, the 
lormer majorities in these Conservative 
strongholds were considerably reduced ; 
in Norwich, Mid-Devon and Gateshead 
the Liberals won by large majorities, 
one of these seats being formerly held 
by a Conservative. Both sides, as usual, 
try: to find comfort in the result. The 


supporters of Mr. Chamberlain say the 
wonder is that they should have won a 
single election on an issue which two 
years ago would have ‘been deemed out- 
side of practical politics; the Free Trad- 
ers contend that Cobdenism is proved to 
be still the popular belief. 

Doubtless, the friends of the new 
policy are justified in pleading that it 
has been hampered by the somewhat dis- 
similar views of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and that it has been im- 
possible to get the best vote while the 
Premier stands for retaliation only and 
his fighting scout stands for protection. 
Besides, Mr. Chamberlain has practically 
assumed a dictatorship. He has appointed 
a committee of business experts to frame 
a tariff scheme, a proceeding -surprising 
as well as provoking to upholders of the 
time honored device of a royal commis- 
sion. Not only has he ruffled Tory and 
Liberal sensibilities alike by his hustling 
energy, but he has shown a vacillation 
of opinion which, tho partly attributable 
to the complexity of imperial interests in- 
volved, is also chargeable to his own 
haste. At first he hinted vaguely at a 
slight taxation of some raw materials, 
then quickly withdrew from that posi- 
tion. He declared, too, that the colonies 
would be willing to give a preference to 
secondary and more specialized British 
manufactures if the latter would leave 
colonial manufactures unthreatened in 
such interests as they had already built 
up; now he has also given up that con- 
tention and admits that the colonies de- 
mand a free hand in their own develop- 
ment. It is not to be wondered at that 
the ex-Colonial Secretary finds himself 
in a political ferment, due almost as 
much to the ill-defined and immature 
views of his own friends as to the vigor 
of his opponents. 

The latter have been much strengthened 
by the accession to their ranks of the 
Duke of Devonshire, lately Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s colleague. He is not yet form- 
ally accredited as leader, but the ineffi- 
ciency of Rosebery and the commonplace 
abilities of Campbell-Bannerman would 
have made the Liberal situation hopeless 
if the Duke of Devonshire had not 
stepped in to organize the opposition 
fragments into something like a fighting 
party. The Duke, tho stolid and consti- 
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tutionally indolent, is trusted by English- 
men because of his caution, moderation 
and disinterestedness, and he is the only 
statesman possible as a foil to Mr. Cham- 
berlain in this crisis. It remains to be 
seen whether the Free Traders in both 
parties will sink minor differences in a 
common and prolonged effort to oppose 
the threatened return to protection. 
Concurrently with the platform argu- 
ments for and against the new tariff 
scheme, there has been a no less notable 
discussion in the British, magazines and 
reviews. Many of these have been ex- 
traordinarily able, W. H. Mallock, Sir 
Robert Giffen, Benjamin Kidd, Dr. Beat- 
tie Crozier, Viscount Goschen and 
many other eminent writers and publi- 
cists have expressed their views, and no 
impartial critic can deny the strength 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has de- 
rived from the utterances of men who 
rank high as thinkers. The results thus 


far are, therefore, sufficient to challenge 
the predictions of those who look upon 
the new policy as merely a misguided and 


premature attempt. It is deeply fixed 
as a practical and urgent issue, and, in 
conformity with the course of constitu- 
tional agitation in Great Britain, will be 
fought out to a finish. Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa have followed 
the Canadian example in asking for a 
preference, and that fact alone raises a 
question and affords a, motive which, 
however variously viewed, is elemental 
in the consolidation of the Empire. Of 
that question and motive Mr. Chamber- 
lain may be expected to take the fullest 
advantage. 
od 

Some members of the 
present Municipal 
Council of St. Louis do 
not appear to have been frightened by 
the attacks of Prosecuting Attorney Folk 
upon a score of their predecessors in 
office. A grand jury is now inquiring 
about new and recent instances of 
“boodling” in connection with fran- 
chises for projects suggested by the ap- 
proaching Exposition. Kratz, one of the 
old members, who found the weight of 
an indictment so inconvenient that he 
betook himself to Mexico, forfeiting a 
bond of $20,000, was brought back in 
custody three weeks ago, but was speed- 


Mr. Folk’s Work 
in St. Louis 
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ily at liberty again, having remarked to 
Mr. Folk that he could be elected Gov- 
ernor of Missouri if he cared to remain 
in town and become a candidate. The go- 
between in the recent negotiations which 
have attracted the grand jury’s atten- 
tion is reported to have been a “ boodler” 
already convicted and sentenced. The 
peculiar features of the situation direct 
attention to one aspect of these memo- 
rable prosecutions of which the public has 
little or no knowledge. Mr. Folk and 
his grand and petit juries have labored 
earnestly and continuously for a long 
time. Many persons, State legislators 
as well as municipal councilmen and the 
purchasers of legislation, have been in- 
dicted. About a score of these have 
been convicted and sentenced. Within 
the last month it has repeatedly been as- 
serted in the press that not one of these 
convicts has yet been imprisoned. This 
seems incredible, but we have seen no 
denial of it. Conviction in these cases 
does not seem to imply punishment. On 
appeal the views of the Supreme Court 
have been at variance with those of the 
petit juries and trial judges. In one 
case, a convicted man escaped in this 
way: the evidence that he had bribed 
or attempted to bribe a municipal officer 
was not overcome, but it was held that 
the officer in question was not the one 
who was authorized to award the con- 
tract for which the bribe was offered. 
There had been some doubt about the 
distribution of authority, but the job real- 
ly belonged to another department. And 
so this victim of Mr. Folk’s energy gained 
his liberty because the bribe had been 
given or offered to the wrong man. If 
indictment, prosecution, conviction and 
sentence are not to be followed by pun- 
ishment, there is nothing surprising in 
the complacency of Kratz or in fresh 
negotiations for the corrupt sale of fran- 
chises. As the matter stands now, a full 
record of the cases, including the action 
of the Supreme Court, would be an in- 
teresting and curious exhibit at the com- 
ing Exposition. 


Up to the present time, 
so far as we can learn, 
there has been no at- 
tempt to punish any of the persons ac- 
cused in the Bristow report of those 


The Chautauqua 
Postal Frauds 
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offenses at the post offices in Fredonia 
and Dunkirk, N. Y., to which we referred 
last week. The postmasters who carried 
on their rolls for years persons who did 
no service, the men who thus wrongfully 
received thousands of dollars of public 
money, the others who procured the 
fraudulent appointments and may have 
profited by them—none of these has been 
disturbed, so far as we know, by any 
proceedings designed to inflict punish- 
ment for such violations of law. Su- 
preme Court Justice Hooker has made 
no public reply to the charges which 
prominent men of his own party in Fre- 
donia have made against him in connec- 
tion with the disclosures of the Bristow 
report. Complaint was made because 
Governor Odell, after the publication of 
that report, designated Justice Hooker to 
sit in Brooklyn as a member of the Ap- 
pellate Division, this transfer from the 
western end of the State increasing his 
salary from $7,200 to $17,500 a year. The 
Governor has since said that he should 
be glad to be relieved of the responsibil- 
ity of making such appointments. There- 
fore it was proposed last week in the 
Legislature that by constitutional amend- 
ment the power to make such designa- 
tions should be vested in the State’s high- 
est court. The statements of the Bristow 
report, corroborated as they are by loca! 
testimony, call for prompt judicial in- 
quiry. Neither the Post Office Depart- 
ment nor the Department of Justice can 
afford to ignore them. 


a 


Whittaker Mr. Whittaker Wright was 
Wright the most successful floater of 
bloated, dropsical financial cor- 
porations that Great Britain has known 
for many years. He had great success in 
persuading men of sounding title to be- 
come directors in his companies. Of 
course, the public had to be deceived, and 
great was the loss when the smash came. 
Then Wright was arrested and charged 
with fraud. Luckily there was certain 
evidence which the court could use to 
prove the fraud, and he was convicted, 
took poison and died before he left the 
building. He was a “good” man, and 
his townsmen deeply mourn one who was 
so kind and public-spirited, and his vic- 
tims mourn him for another reason. We 
have lately seen proof that the stock of 
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American companies has had similar in- 
jections of water with equally fraudulent 
intent. Only this last week one stock has 
been removed from the New York list 
because of such a fraud of half a million 
dollars ; but we would like to see evidence 
that our courts will punish those who are 
guilty of such frauds with prison stripes 
as they do in England. A colossal thief 
deserves punishment even more than one 
who swipes a —— 


There is a plenty of 
struggling “colleges” 
in the South, but not 
near enough universities of a high 
character, and we therefore welcome 
the proposed establishment at Atlanta 
of a well endowed university under 
Southern Presbyterian control. The 
Southern Methodists have Vanderbilt 
University at Nashville, and the Epis- 
copalians have theirs at Sewanee, and 
there are the non-sectarian Univer- 
sity of Virginia at Charlottesville and 
Tulane at New Orleans. The plan is to 
unite the Columbia, S. C., Theolog- 
ical Seminary and the Southwestern 
University at Clarksville, Tenn., at At- 
lanta, and that city has already raised 
$250,000 as a sort of invitation. The 
combined productive funds that will come 
to it from the two institutions are over 
$500,000. Its friends speak of it as a 
“ million-dollar university.” A million 
dollars is hardly a beginning for a uni- 
versity, and we do not see that the mil- 
lion is yet secured. But with six State 
synods uniting in the scheme it may hope 
to enlist further gifts, and there is wealth 
in the South, and there are Northern 
Presbyterians who might be called in to 
endow the institution, as Vanderbilt and 
Tulane sent their gifts to the institutions 
that bear their names. Why should not 
this university be a tie to unite the too 
long dissevered halves of American Pres- 
byterianism? President Harper says 
that “ denominationalism in universities 
is narrow-mindedness,” and he is wise in 
declaring that Chicago University is no 
longer a Baptist institution. Neverthe- 
less, there is place for denominational 
universities of the second class. Harvard 
is no longer Unitarian, or Yale Congre- 
gational, nor Columbia Episcopalian, not- 
withstanding some unfortunate relics of 
their sectarian days. 


A New Southern 
University 
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The advice of the settlement 
workers in a great city like New 
York as to the social conditions 
is likely to be good ; and, accordingly, we 
look with great respect on a report of a 
committee of the Association of Neigh- 
borhood Workers on the question of the 
Sunday closing of saloons. They have 
made a careful investigation of a num- 
ber of neighborhoods, and they find that 
but a very small proportion of the saloons 
comply with the provisions of the law 
closing the saloons on Sunday. They do 
not dare to close, because it would send 
their patrons to other saloons on week 
days as well as Sundays. The result is 
that the community is taught that law 
has no sanctity, that the people generally 
may disobey it when they wish. Chil- 
dren are brought up to evade and despise 
law. Accordingly, as the law is not en- 
forced, and apparently cannot be en- 
forced, and the people are taught to dis- 
obey law, they would have the law 
changed. It is not that they want open 
saloons, but that they feel the terrible 
evil of bringing up youth to defy law. 
This is an argument that we cannot re- 
sist. It is better to have no law than to 
have a law that is wantonly and publicly 
and generally flouted. These settlement 
workers, therefore, conclude that in the 
interest of a wholesome spirit of law ob- 
servance some form of Sunday opening 
of saloons should be allowed in New 
York, and we agree with them. An ideal 
law that utterly fails of observance ceases 
to be ideal. It is itself a lesson in crime. 
Let the law go until the public conscience 
can be educated to obey it. And it is not 
clear why Sunday drinking is so much 
worse than Monday drinking. 
& 

The Venerable Joan of Arc 
(that is her title now) has 
been beatified by the Pope, 
but not yet canonized. She can have a 
certain degree of religious honor, but not 
that of a full saint. It has been proved 
that two miracles have been done by her 
intercession, but now two new ones will 
be required to canonize her. Her case 
may give a warning, as it shows how the 
judgment of the clerics of one day may 
be reversed by their successors. M. 
Harduin asks in Le Matin what would 
be the feelings of the clergy of her day 


Sunday 
Closing 


Joan of Arc 


if they could return to this world and 
see her so far on the way to being a 
canonized saint. At that time the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims wrote: 

“ The punishment of ‘La Pucelle’ was a sign 
of God’s justice, who wished to punish a proud 
woman.” 

Poor Joan was burned at the stake, hav- 
ing had as judges a bishop, 9 abbots, 8 
canons, 21 priests and monks, 23 doctors 
of divinity—in all 68 clerical out of 71 
judges. Moreover, the University of 


Paris, made up almost exclusively of 

priests, declared her sentence legal. The 

Pope may be infallible, but nobody else. 
& 


The German Orient- 
gesellschaft, which is 
under the especial pa- 
tronage of the Kaiser, has undertaken 
the work of excavating in Palestine, in 
addition to the work it is doing in Baby- 
lon and Egypt. It is co-operating with 
the German Society for the Exploration 
of Palestine, and under the direction of 
Dr. G. Schumacher excavations have 
been made for the last season at Tel el- 
Mutesellim, long thought to cover some 
important city of ancient times, proba- 
bly the ancient city of Megiddo, a city 
famous in Palestine even before the en- 
trance of the Jews under Joshua, and 
the site of the famous battle between the 
Egyptian army of Thothmes III and the 
confederate Kings of Palestine. Pro- 
fessor Sellin, of Vienna, had already 
pitched upon this tel for some private ex- 
cavating work, and it was soon amicably 
agreed that he should take the Tel 
Ta’annek (the Taanach of Josh., 12:21) 
lying to the eastward, while the German 
Society should work to the south of the 
main tel. Operations under Dr. Schu- 
macher began on April rst, 1903, and 
work was continued for two months. 
The highest part of the tel was first at- 
tacked as probably concealing some 
acropolis, and here was actually discov- 
ered a tower whose steps led to the mas- 
sive stone walls, eight feet thick, of an 
ancient acropolis. While all of the gate- 
way has not been laid bare, it is plain 
that the work is Jewish. Remains of 
brick work and a water conduit are 
found here. Some 12 inches or so un- 
der the surface were found remains of 
a quadrangular building, about 20 feet 


Explorations in 
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square, in which are two erect stone pil- 
lars, so-called Matseboth. ‘They were 
about 12 feet apart and about 7 feet tall. 
To the right of one of the Matseboth 
was a third column, only 4 feet high. In 
a chamber near that containing the 
Matseboth were found three sacrificial 
urns, which were filled with sifted earth 
and the skeletons of some very -young 
children. The head of the child was in- 
variably at the bottom of the jar. It is 
suggested that these were sacrificed when 
the building was erected. An idol some 
18 inches high was found here; it is evi- 
dently of Egyptian origin. Other 
Egyptian articles, such as porcelain eyes 
and amulets, were found here. Deeper 
excavations uncovered more of the walls, 
a building of unbaked bricks, several 
idols, and on two upright stone columns 
the Phcenician letters Samek and Zayin. 
In a part of the ruins were found several 
clay seals with the inscription LEG VI 
PR, showing that the Sixth Roman Le- 
gion must have been encamped here for 
some time. Remains of a Roman thea- 
ter have also been found in the neighbor- 
hood, showing the permanence of the 
Roman occupation here. It is hoped 
that the next campaign, opened during 
the autumn, will furnish still more im- 
portant finds, as the ruins of Megiddo 
must contain much of value to arche- 
ologists when the excavators have gone 
deep enough into the tel. 


5 


The trustees of the Peabody Fund met 
in Washington last week, but came to 
no conclusion as to their policy in the 
possible distribution of the Fund, nor as 
to the selection of a successor to Dr. 
Curry as General Agent. Dr. Curry was 
also General Agent for the Slater Fund, 
which is devoted to negro education ; and 
as it would be economy for his successor 
to hold both trusts, it is important that 
aman of right views be chosen. Dr. 
Lurry had great merits and did a noble 
work ; his error was that he believed and 
taught in his reports that the negro must 
ever remain an inferior race devoted to 
manual labor, and that, therefore, no aid 
should be given except for industrial 
education. We do not ask that a trained 
Northern educator be appointed, but we 
do ask that if a Southern man is chosen 
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he be one who believes in equal educa- 
tional privileges for all people. 


a 


In explanation of the fact that radium 
salts are warmer than the surroundin 
objects and are, therefore, giving o 
energy continually, the theory has been 
proposed that this energy is due to the 
power of the radium compounds to ab- 
sorb and transform into heat certain un- 
known forms of radiation, perhaps from 
the sun. If this is true, radium in a con- 
centrated state would absorb less and 
thus have less radio-activity than the 
same amount covering a larger area. 
Professor Rutherford, of Montreal, has 
just tested this and has found that the 
activity of solid radium bromide is the 
same as when it is dissolved and occupies 
a thousand times its original volume. 
This indicates that the source of the en- 
ergy radiated is internal and apparently 
due to a decomposition of the radium 


atom. 
& 


There seems to be injustice for some- 
body in the sale of 40,000 tons of steel 
rails by a Pennsylvania manufacturing 
company to a transcontinental railway in 
Canada at $21.50 per ton, when it is well 
known that any railway in the United 
States—even one running parallel to this 
Canadian road, and competing with it— 
must pay $28 for such rails to the same 
manufacturing company, or to any other 
that produces rails under the American 
flag. In this transaction the reduction 
of price makes a difference of $260,000. 
There is injustice, and the weight of it 
lies upon the American people, who have 
given the combined manufacturers a 
protective tariff duty that enables them 
to exact $28 from consumers at home, 
while they sell abroad at $21.50, and 
even less. 

Js 


They have an Irish Mayor in Boston 
now. In 1851 it made a tremendous ex- 
citement in Boston when the first Irish- 
man, Bernard McGilleskin, was made a 
policeman. Now they say that when an 
Englishman leaves his native land for 
foreign parts he remains an Englishman ; 
a Scotsman abroad remains a Scotch- 
man ; an Irishman, wherever he goes, be- 
comes a policeman. 





Automobile Liability Insurance 


AN automobile liability policy is now 
purchasable. The Evening Post de- 
scribes it in part as follows: 


“It affords protection to owners of autmo- 
biles against liabilities for accidental personal 
injuries to employees or to the public caused by 
the automobiles owned by them, and which in- 
variably result in litigation and frequent awarding 
of damages. The premium is based on the num- 
ber of automobiles owned, to be insured: Elec- 
tric (twelve horse-power), $40 each; gasoline 
(twelve horse-power), $60 each; steam (twelve 
horse-power), $100 each; for each horse-power 
in excess, $2.50. The usual limits of liability 
policies are, in the event of an accident causing 
the death or injury of one person, $5,000; in 
event of an accident causing the death or injury 
of several persons, $10,000. 

“The policies do not lapse upon these limits 
being reached, but continue their warranty to 
pay within such limits every accident that may 
take place during the policy year, whether few 
or many. If already carrying above limits, sec- 
ond limits for the same amount may be had 
for: Electric (twelve horse-power), $20 each; 
gasoline (twelve horse-power), $30 each; steam 
(twelve horse-power), $50 each; $2.50 for each 
horse-power in excess of twelve, thus doubling 
the amount of the insurance. 

“The policy provides that the assured shall 
report every accident to the company, and, 
where indemnity is or may be applied for the 
company, by competent inspectors, thoroughly 
investigates the circumstances relating to the 
case, and if the same indicates liability on the 
part of the assured, immediate steps are taken 
with a view to settlement without litigation. 

Should, however, legal proceedings be taken, 
the company undertakes the defense of the suit 
on the assured’s behalf, and defrays costs and 
expenses up to the limit named.” 


os 


The Passing of Queer Insurance 


THE collapse of the Louisville strike 
insurance idea that was intended to revo- 
lutionize things in the insurance world 
has been followed by the failure of the 
American Mother’s Birth Insurance 
Company, of Boston, some account of the 
launching of which company was printed 
in THE INDEPENDENT on July 30th Jast. 
The moral of it all is that the present 
time is not favorable for freak insurance 
of any kind. 
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The Carnegie Insurance Fund 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that Andrew 
Carnegie has set aside $4,000,000, the in- 
terest of which he intends shall form a 
permanent fund to relieve workmen who 
are injured in the various Carnegie mills, 
The heirs of those killed while at work 
will also be aided. 

Injured workmen with families will 
receive out of this fund one dollar per 
day during enforced idleness. An allow- 
ance of 75 cents daily will be made to 
single men, and children under 16 will 
have a drawing account of 10 cents daily. 

The family of an adult employee who 
is killed while at work will be entitled 
to $500, and $100 will be paid in a similar 
manner to the relatives of a minor em- 
ployed by the Carnegie concerns who 
meets death in the discharge of his du- 
ties. 

Certain safeguards, such as the cer- 
tificates of regularly appointed physi- 
cians, will necessarily be a part of the 
system, and the presentation of such cer- 
tificates will have to precede the payment 
of injury or death claims. 

a 


THE Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
is issuing an interesting little booklet 
containing the company’s fifty-second 
annual statement and other material. 
One of the features of this booklet 
lies in the tabulations of the States in 
which the various policyholders live. Of 
the 73,202 policyholders, the largest num- 
ber, 11,979, live in New York. The 
smallest number, 8, reside in Delaware. 
Oklahoma Territory has 219 resident 
policyholders and comes next to Dela- 
ware. 

























Insurance Statements 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE _ INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

The recently published statement of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company is an illus- 
tration of the remarkable growth and popularity 
of life insurance in the United States. This 
company was originally chartered as a casualty 
company, and began business as the National 
Travelers’ Insurance Company. The act of in- 
corporation was passed in New York State on 
May 5th, 1866. On March 24th, 1868, an act 
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was passed by means of which the name of the 
company was changed to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The casualty feature of 
the business was presently dropped after the 
name was changed. The working methods of 
the system of insurance, known as the English 
industrial plan, were pares by the company 
in 1879. The issue of the industrial policies 
was begun in November of the same year, and 
insurance closely approximating half a million 
dollars was written. Subsequently the system 
was rapidly and successfully developed, until 
the policies in force have now reached the 
extraordinary number of 7,520,915. The ad- 
vance movement of the company, which began 
in 1892, has continued, under the presidency of 
John R. Hegeman, with but little interruption 
until the outstanding insurance now exist- 
ing is $1,342,381,457. The total assets are more 
than one hundred and five million dollars, and 
the capital and surplus more than ten and one- 
half million dollars. Over seven and one-half 
million policies are now in force. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
The business of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company for 1903 was satisfactory, ac- 
cording to their fifty-eighth annual report, 
which we publish in our advertising pages. 
During the year 5,928 policies were issued, 
which is 287 more than were issued during the 
exceedingly prosperous year preceding. The 
total amount of insurance signified by the poli- 
cies of 1903 was also slightly in excess of the 
corresponding total for 1902. The total insur- 
ance in force on December 31!st, 1903, was $100,- 
902,399. The death rate has been somewhat in 
excess of the usual rate, but has been within the 
tabular or expected rate. During 1903 277 
policy holders have died, insured under 385 
policies. The longest term any policy was in 
force was 57 years and 1 month; the short- 
est was 9 days. 

The net ledger assets of the company have in- 
creased during the year $1,692,982, and are now 
$21,713,027. The total assets on January Ist, 
1904, including the market value of our securi- 
ties over their cost, the uncollected and deferred 
premiums and accrued interest, in all is $23,- 
249,248. A form of annuity policy has recently 
been added to the company’s offerings. The 
securities held by the company are gilt edged. 
The President of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company is Col. A. George Bullock. The 
New York agents are C. W. Anderson & Son, 
of 220 Broadway. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

The annual financial statement of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of which Richard A. 
McCurdy is President, has just been issued. 
lhe company progresses in leaps and bounds, 
and the gains for the year just passed must as 
usual be written in millions. The total income 
of the company reached $77,333,712 in 1903, 
which was $4,028,690 in excess of the preceding 
year. The total assets of the company on De- 
cember 31, 1903, were $401,821,661, as against 
$382,432,681 the year before, which was a gain 
ci over $19,000,000. 


During its existence of sixty-one years this 
company has paid back to its membership— 
from the funds accumulated for their benefit— 
more than $630,000,000, or nearly $200,000,000 
more than the largest amount so returned by 
any similar organization. Charles H. Raymond 
! Co. are the Managers for the Metropolitan 

istrict. 


THE GRANITE STATE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H. 

The annual statement of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance Company, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
of which Calvin Page is President and A. F. 
Howard .is Secretary, contains the following 
interesting financial facts: Assets, $653,114.14; 
liabilities, including capital stock, $552,874.91 ; 
net surplus, $100,239.23; net depreciation of 
market value of investments, $47,291.22; de- 
crease in uncollected premiums, $21,429.44. The 
funds of the company are invested in high 
grade securities, as shown by its statement pub- 
lished on another page. The business is con- 
fined to the New England States, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. The company is 
under careful and conservative management, as 
shown by the large home patronage it receives. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CON- 
NECTICUT. 

The fifty-third annual statement of the Phce- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., shows total assets of $17,011,161. 
This is an increase of $1,311,949 during the 
year. The number of policies now in force is 
46,077, which is 3,365 more than was the case 
last year at the corresponding period. The 
total amount of insurance in force is now $76,- 
663,067, or $5,798,475 more than last year. The 
President of the Phcenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is Jonathan B. Bunce, the Vice- 
President is John M. Holcombe and the Secre- 
tary is William A. More. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF MANCHESTER, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


The thirty-fourth annual statement of the 
New Hampshire shows progress in the com- 
pany’s affairs. The assets. of the company 
have grown to the extent of $08,277, and 
the total amount now is $3,877,846. The re- 
insurance reserve is shown to have increased 
51,806 over last year’s figures, and is now 
1,421,416. The net surplus has grown to 
$1,193,546, which is a gain of $38,736. The 
growth of the company has been steady. Uberto 
C. Crosby continues as President of the com- 
pany. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 

The twenty-seventh annual statement of the 
United States branch of the Northern Assur- 
ance Company, of London, shows a total of ad- 
mitted assets in the United States of $3,400,487. 
The net surplus in the United States is the very 
satisfactory sum of $1,097,599. George W. Babb 
is the Manager of the company in this coun- 
try. The local address is at 38 Pine Street, 





The Year’s Foreign Trade 


Our foreign trade in the calendar 


year 1903 surpassed all previous records. 
Exports were $1,484,668,127, exceeding 


those of 1902 by nearly $124,000,000, - 


although the values in the two years 
immediately preceding were almost as 
great. Imports rose to $995,473,10I, 
against $969,000,000 in 1902, and $88o,- 
000,000 in 1901. The following table 
shows the growth of our foreign trade 


in the last decade: 
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Exports. 


..- $1,484,668,127 
1902... 
1901... 
1900... 
1899... 
1898... 
1897... 
1896... 
1895... 
1894... 


1,360,685,933 
1,465,375,860 
1,477,946,113 
1,275,467,971 
1,255,546,266 
1,099,709,045 
1,005,837,941 

824,860,136 

825,102,248 


Imports. 


Total trade. 


$995,473,101 $2,480,141,228 


969,316,870 
880,419,910 
829,149,714 
798,967,410 
634,964,448 
742,595,229 
681,579,556 
801,669,347 
676,312,941 


2,330,002,803 
2,345,795,770 
2,307,095,827 
2,074,435,381 
1,890,510,714 
1,842,304,274 
1,687,416,797 
1,626,529,483 
1,501,415,189 


The increase of imports was wholly 
in goods free of duty, the value of duti- 
able imports showing a decline of $2,500,- 
ooo. Imports not dutiable are largely 
the raw material of manufacturers. 
December’s record was an extraordinary 
one, the exports ($174,734,000) far ex- 
ceeding those of any other month in the 
history of our foreign trade. The 
monthly average for the year was less 
than $124,000,000, and the largest value 
in any previous month was $163,000,000, 
in October, 1900. This remarkable in- 
crease in December was due chiefly to 
the shipments of cotton at high prices, 
the value of the cotton thus sold having 
been $72,000,000 for that month, and 
$140,000,000 for the two months of No- 
vember and December. 

Of the entire year’s export increase 
of $124,000,000, the part credited to cot- 
ton is $88,000,000, exports of that staple 
having risen from $290,000,000 to $378,- 
000,000 in value, although the increase 
in quantity was only 6 per cent. As 
for other agricultural exports, wheat 
(flour included) fell from $163,000,000 
to $133,000,000, corn (meal included) 
rose from $12,000,000 to nearly $51,000,- 
000, live animals advanced from $24,- 
000,000 to $37,000,000, and provisions 
($161,781,000) showed a slight decline. 
The large exports of the last three 
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Financial 


months cannot fail to exercise a favor- 
able influence upon our financial opera- 
tions of an international character. 


as 


Financial Items 


THE average dividend paid in 1903 
by the Fall River cotton mills was 5.48 
per cent., against 6.47 in 1902. 


....1t is announced in Montreal that 
the Canadian Pacific has bought 40,000 
tons of rails from the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company at $21.50 per ton. The price 
in this country is still $28. 


....mall quantities of International 
Mercantile Marine bonds were recently 
sold at $85. Quotations for stock have 
been $5 for common and about $18 for 
preferred. 


....Edwin Hawley, of the banking 
house of Hawley & Davis, is the new 
President of the Merchants’ Trust Com- 
pany. The Vice-Presidents are Frank 
C. Travers and Jacob L. Phillips. F. P. 
Davis is Secretary-Treasurer. The capi- 
tal and surplus is $1,500,000. 


.... Negotiations are in progress for a 
combination of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company, the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company and the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company, three large and 
prominent independent corporations in 
the iron and steel industry. 


....The official figures for the output 
of pig iron in this country and in Ger- 
many in 1903 were published last week, 
as follows: United States, 18,009,252 
tons; Germany, 10,085,634 tons. The 
increase over the output of 1902 was 
187,945 tons here and 1,682,974 in Ger- 


many. 


....The New York Stock Exchange 
has stricken from its list the common and 
preferred stock of the American Steel 
Foundries Company, of which Joseph E. 
Schwab, a brother of Charles M. Schwab, 
is President, owing to “ misrepresenta- 
tions of an important character” con- 
cerning its financial condition when ap- 
plication for listing was made. The com- 
pany is a combination of six corpora- 
tions. 
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New Catalogue 


JUST ISSUED, filled with many beautiful examples in 
“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


IS FREE, if you give the name of the jeweler you ordi- 
narily patronize. In addition to other important and 
interesting facts regarding silverware in general and 


_ “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


in particular; it illustrates the progress of Spoon making 
since the year ROGERS BROS. were established—1&47—to the 
present time, and shows the old patterns made over half 
a century ago, remembered by your grandparents and 
used by them in their earlier days. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE “ P-79” 

issued by the successors to the original Rogers Bros. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Branches: 
New Yore CuHIcaGo _ 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. Itis absolutely harmless, 
yet a most powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send trial bottle, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


HAMILTON, CANADA 








is attained by making your negatives on 


NSCO: The New Daylight Loading Film. 
and your prints on 


sare made under the Celebrated Goodwin 
~ re adapted for Kodaks, Bull’s-eyes and all 


land ANSCO Booklet sent on application. 


HE ANTHONY & SCOVILL co, 
P14 Fifth Ave., New York Atlas Block, Chicago 


Ce, Chestaatane 


Dept. FE, 57 Prince Street, New York 
FREE —Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 
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READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA-—THOMASVILLE. 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
— Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. .’Phone, 2142 Madison. 
— Adv, 





Those who contemplate attending the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis wiil be delighted to know that Christian poome and 
Educators will have headquarters at the mammoth Christian 
Endeavor Hotel, the advertisement of which appears in 
another column of this paper. The hotel company has issued 
a pamphlet giving full particulars about the hotel, its man- 
agement, clientage, rates, etc. 


Spencer Trask & Co., have issued their 1904 edition of 
‘Statistical Tables,” pocket size. The publication, well- 
known in financial circles, is this year more complete than 
ever, and in view of its size, the amount of information rela- 
tive to railroad and industrial companies contained therein 
is remarkable. Copies may be obtained upon request, at 
the office of Spencer Trask & Co., William Street corner of 
Pine Street, New York City. 








. i. h > 
: wae 
S—_—_ 
All shown in picture and story, arranged 
and classified for easy selection in 


DREER’S 


1904 Garden Book 


Send 10c. (for postage) and with the book 
w We will send free three packages of 
Dreer’s select Asters, Pinks Poppies. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. G&% 











OFFIGE OF THE PHENIX INSURANGE GO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 18, 1904. 
%TH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared tne Semi-Annual 
Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5¢) payable on demand at the 
branch office of the Company, No. 68 William Street, New York 
City, to stockholders of record on this date, 


WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
Office of the 


BUFFALO, ROGHESTER & PITTSBURGH 
RAILWAY GOMPANY, 

No. 36 Wall Street, New York, January 20, 1904. 
Dividends of THREE PER CENT. on the preferred and of 
THREE PER CENT. on the common stock of this company have 
been declared, payable February 15th next, to stockholders of record 

February 5th next. Checks will be mailed to stockholders. 
J. H. HOCART, Assistant Treasurer. 








AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, payable February Wth next to 
all Common Stockholders of record at 12 noon on Tuesday, Febru- 


ary 16th. 
Transfer books will close at 12 noon on pyre. February 16th 


and re-open on February 23rd next at 10 A. ¥ 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
New York, January 27th. 
FINANCIAL 
1875— 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - = 





Spencer Trask 8& Co, 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 








WHAT PROFESSOR 
TREADWELL SAYS: 


Professor George A. Treadwell, returning from his lat 
visit to the mines of the GEORGE. A. TREADWELL My 
ING COMPANY in Yavapai County, Arizona, says: 


‘*T believe we have the best copper property in 
the Great Southwest and I believe also that the 
Southwest is the coming copper country of the 
world. I believed all this before my recent visit 
to Arizona, but I have been further confirmed in 
my belief by all that I saw and learned there.” 


The stock of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINIM 
COMPANY is thought by many conservative investors to) 
the best purchase on the market to-day. 


Prices quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New Yor 


The EQUITABLE TRUST Ut 


Of NEW YORK 15 Nassau Street 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as a trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances. 

















Alvin W. Krech, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
L. L. Gillespie, Vice-President 
F. W. Fulle, Sec’y and Treas. 
Lyman Rhoades, Jr., Asst. Sec’y 
H. M. Walker, Asst. Treas. 
TRUSTEES: 


James W. Alexander, 

V. P. Snyder, 

Otto H. Kahn, 

. C. Fri J. Henry Smith, 
C. B. Alexander, George H. Squire, 
William H. McIntyre, Bradish Johnson, 
T. H. Hubbard, William Alexander, 
Gage E. Tarbell, Alvin W. Krech, 
John F. Dryden, M. Hartley Dodge, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, H. M. Alexander, 
D. H. Moffat, S. M. Inman, 
L. L. Gillespie, W. R. Winthrop, 
Clarence H. Mackay, H. H. Porter, Jr., 
William H. Baldwin, Jr.. W.H. Crocker, ad 
Sir Wm. C. Van Horne, Charles Francis Adams, 
Chauncey M. Depew, John M. Hall 
W. B. Rankine, Edward M. House, 
L. F. Loree. 
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+] 
. DIDN’T BELIEVE 
l t O U t That Coffee Was the Real Trouble. 
~ Some people flounder around and take everything 
ver . that’s recommended to them, but finally find out that 
coffee is the real cause of theirtroubles. An Ore- 
ACBETH On It, |v 
, ’ ‘** For 25 years I was troubled with my stomach. I 
York was a Steady coffee drinker but didn’t suspect that 
as the cause. I doctored with good doctors and got 
Se no help, then I took almost anything which someone 
7 Nh Ol ] else had been cured with, but to no good. 1 was 
ge. W very bad last summer and could not work at times. 
‘*On December 2, 1902, I was taken so bad the 
Doctor said I could not live over twenty-four hours 
at the most and | made all preparations to die. I 
could hardly eat anything, everything distressed me 
e X and I was weak and sick allover. When in that con- 
dition coffee was abandoned and I was put on Pos- 
tum, the change in my feelings came quickly after 
° the drink that was poisoning me was removed. 
= ‘*The pain and sickness fell away from me and I 
SAYS al } } C l I ) began to get well day by day, sol stuck toit until 
his lad now I am welland strong again, can eat heartily with 
WELL MI. no headache, heart trouble or the awful sickness of 
ys: ; the old coffee days. I drink all I wish of Postum 
; You need to know how to manage your lamps to | without any harm and enjoy it immensely. 
ae have comfort with them at small cost. ‘‘ This seems like a wonderful strong story, but I 
~ the Better read my Index; I send it free. would refer youtothe First National Bank, The Trust 
a; viel Macsetu. Pittsburgh. Banking Co.,orany merchant of Grant’s Pass, Ore., in 
med in ; regard to my standing, and I will send a sworn state- 
ere.” ment of thisif you wish. You can also use my name.” 
LL MINING Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
vestors tole Still there are many who persistently fool them- 
selves by saying ‘‘ Coffee don’t hurt me”’; a ten days’ 
trial of Postum in its place will tell the truth and 
many times save life. 
O ‘*There’s a reason.” 
retary; Look for the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 
et, New Yort in each pkg. 
Bonds @ lig @ 
J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 
l Cl. Unrivaled in Strengthand BANKERS 
y* Security. 21 Broad St., New York 
an Al Best Form of Investment. 
100,000 i ave 
— Interest Quarterly. Issue Letters of Credit to Trav 
vid- . j 
cing —— of the World 
any Issued by an institution the great- 
| & est of its kind in the U.S.; endorsed Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
by Banks and Trust Companies iforni 
—- throughout the country. Transfers of Money on Europe and California 
This is a guaranteed investment. 
nt Whether you have $100 or $1000 to BUY AND SELL 
t invest it will pay you tocommunicate 
‘ with us and learn about the surety, INVESTMENT SECURITI ES 
- the profits and the advantages of this SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 
opportunity. 
nder, THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Cash, Capital and Surplus OF THE 
‘ $1 WISRILIT! NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
- 3 4 ’ 214 BROADWAY, 
% THE GLOBE SECURITY COMPANY Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
~ securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 
: 150 Nassau St., New York. 
” Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
sdams, MEN OF ABILITY AND CHARACTER customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK, 
AC , OESIRED AS SPECIAL aeerar"emrmaAarY «engcmrrmstwTt 
a REPRESENTATIVES MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
Will net you 10¢ per annum. Write for particulars. 
Box 839, Goldfield, Golo 
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: ~ $10,000,000 
‘THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 


FOUR PER CENT. REFUNDING MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Principal payable March Ist, 1949. 
Interest payable semi-annually on March Ist and September Ist, in the 
City of New York. 








Principal and Interest Unconditionally Guaranteed by 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 





Principal and interest payable in Gold Coin, without deduction for any tax or taxes which the Railroad Com- 
pany may be required to pay thereon or retain therefrom under any present or future law of the United States of 
America, or the State of New York. 





COUPON BONDS IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1,000 AND $500 WITH REGISTRATION PROVISION AND 
PRIVILEGE TO RECONVERT REGISTERED BONDS INTO COUPON BONDS. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 
Mr. W. H. Baldwin, Jr., President of The Long Island Railroad Company, under date of January 19th, 1904, 
writes us, in part, as follows: 


‘*The 4 Per Cent. Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds of The Long Island Railroad Company are to be secured by 
a mortgage on all the railways and railway property of The Long Island Railroad Company, subject only to sec- 
tional and the unified bonds outstanding, which now amount to a total of a little over $26,000.000. THE PAYMENT 
OF THE $10,000,000 BONDS NOW SOLD IS FURTHER SECURED BY THE UNCONDI- 
TIONAL GUARANTEE AS TO PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, ENDORSED ON EACH BOND. The Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds are the direct obliga- 
tion of The Long Island Railroad Company, and the authorized issue is limited in amount to $45,000,000. Of the total 
authorized issue $26,605,000 are reserved to take up the sectional and outstanding unified bonds, further issues of which 
have been abrogated. The proceeds of the $10,000,000 bends sold to you are to be applied to the corporate 
needs of the Company, among which are the following: (a) The reconstruction, at joint expense with the City 
of New York, of the ten miles of track between Bay Ridge and the terminal of the New York Connecting Railroad. 
This route to be used for local traffic, and for a large throvgh freight traffic between the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. (b) The reconstruction of tracks on Atlantic Avenue in Brook- 
lyn, now in progress, at joint expense with the city. (c) Additional freight and passenger terminals; additional 
running tracks. (d) Additional equipment for both steam and electric service, etc. 

‘““THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD IS RAPIDLY BECOMING ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT RAILROAD 
SYSTEMS WITH TERMINALS IN NEW YORK CITY. BESIDES HAVING A VERY LARGE LOCAL TRAFFIC 
(WHICH WILL BE GREATLY INCREASED WHEN THE TUNNELS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION BETWEEN 
ITS TERMINI AND NEW YORK CITY ARE FINISHED, IT WILL FORM THE LINK BETWEEN THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD AND THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD, FOR BOTH 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER THROUGH TRAFFIO, AND TO AND FROM NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY. 
DURING THE LAST SEVEN YEARS THE REVENUE FROM TRAFFIC HAS INCREASED CONTINUOUSLY, 
AND THERE IS EVERY INDICATION THAT, FROM THE CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS, THE TRAFFIC 
AND EARNINGS WILL CONTINUE TO INCREASE VERY RAPIDLY. THE OUTSTANDING STOCK OF THE 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY IS $12,000,000, OF WHICH $6,797,000 IS OWNED BY THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.” 

For further details as to the above bonds, reference is made to the letter from W. H. Baldwin, Jr., Esq., Presi- 
dent, above referred to, and to the mortgage, copies of which may be obtained at the office of the undersigned. 

THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS AT 99 
TER CENT. AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 








THB SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL BE OPENED AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNDERSIGNED AT 10 A. M. 
ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY Oth, 1904, AND WILL BE CLOSED AT 3 P. M. OR EARLIER ON THE 
SAME DAY, THE RIGHT BEING RESERVED TO REJECT ANY APPLICATION AND TO AWARD SMALLER 
AMOUNTS THAN APPLIED FOR. ALLOTMENTS MADB UPON SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE TO BE PAID FOR 
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ON FEBRUARY 16th, 1904, AGAINST TEMPORARY BOND CERTIFIOATES ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEE, 
EXCHANGEABLE FOR ACTUAL BONDS AS SOON AS READY. 





The subscription will be opened simultaneously by the DIRECTION DER DISCONTO 
GESELLSCHAFT in BERLIN, and at its Branches in FRANKFORT and BREMEN, by 
Messrs. M. M. WARBURG & CO., and by THE NORDDEUTSCHE BANK in HAMBURG, and 
by THE SWISS BANKVEREIN and by Messrs. VON SPEYR & CO. in BASLE, thus security. 
for the bonds a wide international market. : : 

Subscriptions will also be received in Boston by Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY « 
co., and in Philadelphia by Messrs. SAILER & STEVENSON. 

Application will be made to list the bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
William and Pine Streets. 


New York, February 2d, 1904. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, nrc , , =: 2 $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,210,639 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





Does a 7% Guaranteed Investment 
Interest You ? 


This used to be a nation of small tradesmen and manufacturers, and each man was his own master. Atten- 
tion is now frequently called to the wide distribution of the stock of American corporations, which shows that it 
is fast becomifig a nation of stockholders, who combine to employ as servants the best expert brains of the 
country to manage the business in which they invest their capital. Even the farmers own stock in the cream- 
ery, or the grain elevator, or the bank. 

Recognizing this tendency of the present age,a wholesale corporation, in excellent credit and under honest 
and capable management, with a record of over twenty years of profitable merchandising, offers a limited amount 
of their preferred stock as a specially desirable investment for salaried or professional people. This business is 
located in a section of the Northwest that is growing rapidly, with great possibilities. It depends on the solid 
and stable agricultural communities for its support, and not on the speculative demands of Wall Street. This 
stock is issued to meet the requirements of an expanding business. 

It is desired to point out with all possible emphasis the fact that this Guaranteed Preferred Stock must be 
paid 7 pér cent. per annum in dividends before any dividends can be paid upon the common stock. In other 
words, the officers and employees of this company, who own every share of the common stock, cannot derive a 
single cent in income from the earnings until every holder of the Guaranteed Preferred Stock has been paid 7 per 
cent. dividends in full. It also must be remembered that their common stock stands dollar for dollar as security 
for the Guaranteed Preferred Stock. 

The security afforded by a wholesale stock of stable merchandise and widely distributed wholesale accounts 
compares favorably with the very best of other securities; the future earning capacity of this particular business 
is assured beyond question. Its advantages do not proceed from combination or monopoly, but are the result 
of 25 years of efficient work and good commercial management. 

This business is not an undeveloped prospect. It is a demonstrated dividend payer of over twenty years 
standing, which not only invites but will bear the closest scrutiny. 

Every dollar of this Guaranteed Preferred Stock has behind it more than two dollars of actual assets. 

_ This investment is as safe as a Savings Bank or the best of railroad bonds, and returns the bolder double the 
dividends. Money begins to draw interest the day it is received. Dividends will be paid semi-annually. After 
considering these points, if further information is desired it will be cheerfully furnished by addressing 


-L. L. BOYLE, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858, 


182-184 BROADWAY. 


Branch—Bowery and Grand Street, New York City 


CAPITAL $750,000.00 
SURPLUG .....cccrccccocce vo ecccceccesses +. -++-1,000,000.00 


OFFIVCERS. 


R. W. JONES, Jr. President. 
NELSON G. AYRES. First Vice-President 
LUDWIG NISSEN, 

ERSKINE HEWITT, 

CHARLES J. DAY, 

GEORGE W. ADAMS. 

JOSEPH E, KEHOE. 


DIRECTORS, 


NELSON G. AYRES.. cece . Vice-President. 
CHARLES K,. BEEKMAN.. "Philbin, Beekman & Menken. 
ttorneys. 
SAMUEL BRTTLE, Chairman pao Freight Comensttnn, 
International Mercantile Marine nity Bank 
SUGERS gokiyn Tre Vice- President National fat 7 
on. 


STEPHEN B tals 
ERSKINE H = Co. 
dent. 

eocccccccessecce Merchant, 79 Wall 1 

Vice- President ae National 





JOSEPHINE 
GOLD AND COPPER 
STOCK 


at $180.00 per Thousand Shares. 


In payments of $7.50 down and $7.50 per month. Large 
fortunes have been made from small investments in copper 
shares, and I believe above stock offers an opportunity for 
big profits seldom met with. Company owns 200 acres in 
same great mineral belt as Senator Clark’s United Verde, 
the Congress and others in Arizona. 

Heavy developments being carried on and shipments 
just started. Now is the time to buy. Write for particulars, 


HERBERT S. SHAW, 


OFFICES, 14 & 15, BROWN PALACE HOTEL, 
DENVER, COL. 
WESTERI]T BANK, DENVER, C 


REFERENCES > | PRESCOTT NAT'L BANK, PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 





Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on im 

provedrealty,. We ex- 

amine every security 

and know every bor 

rower. We make our 

loans with our own money and turn them 
years we_ have 


wow handling western mortgages has had 
more experience. We give you the benefit of th gapertente. 
The quality of the securities now on hand has never 
been surpassed. Highest references. Write for circulars and 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


Capital paid up - - - $500,000 
Surplus, - 275,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYAB.E 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 








DIRECTORS 
William Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 
OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
u.. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 











EPORT OF THE CompezOr OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, 

Furniture and fixtures 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie . 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


_——— 
EE ncadncsinsenkieceniaabaeekecs «++ $8,665,855. 
* LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ ecvcece evcees 
lus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding............ e 
Due to other National banks..... cccccoseses 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 
Oashier’s checks outstanding 


Total 
STaTs oF New Troan. County oF New YoRE, 83.: ie 


I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me vente 26th diy ot = 
W. O. a  f Noten F Ne he 


WM. O. DEMOREST, 
WM. H. BARNARD, 


ary, 1904. 
Correct—Attest: Direct 





THE INDEPENDENT 


PER CENT / Have you from $500 to 
garewae | $2,600 in Savings Bank or 


gage 


Three per cent on D it y it ? You receive three per cent on 
ea doe ae eposi au your Savings account. The 
Write for Bank invests it at six, why not make the six per cent yourself ? I can place 
particu- your money in First Mortgage on Chicago Real Estate where it will 
lars. earn six per cent. UNEQUALED SECURITY. Address 
JOHN R. GEARY, Attorney at Law, 79 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
References: Chicago Title & Trust Co., and American Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


DIVDEND PAYING MINING SECURITIES | 31 YEARS 93%.°°S%9's85 
FOR INVESTMENT. Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


Some of which pay 20% per annum; also other securities, List of Mortgages issued montniy. Will mail to any address 
ich are ¢ developi d likely to become at 
which are at present developing and likely gre ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


y makers withi ble ti Send for our Special 
money makers within a reasonable time. pe John Hancock Bldg., Boston. | Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
List. HUDSON ‘SONS & CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. Home Office stahlished 1871. Towa Falls. Iowa. 


LANDS DIVIDEND 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES re 2, 
“ Js STOCKS making possible 
Bought tor Cash LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
CHAS. E. GIBSON = 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving full in- 
formation ‘aoe free on application. 
OUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Rerr T oF me et WA gue K, Bankers 2 yoo 66 Broadway, New York 
at New You in the State of New York, at the close of R nroet OF THE ee ge OF T 
business January 22d, 1904: a 3 ey sta K OF NO RTH AMERICA, 
at New Yor n the State of New York, at the close of 
RESOURCES. business January 1904: 
” RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 
Philippine Islands, certificate of indebtedness. 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Premiums on Philippine Islands, enppreere: 
of indebtedness..... eee 
Stocks, securities, etc... 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve eeein ds 
Due from State banks and bankers. : 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . a a House. . F 
wr reserve in bank, viz.: Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
legal-tender notes rt Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer penny tender notes ayy 
(6 per cent. of circulation) R 8 1 one 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than eGemption fund with United States Treasurer 
5 per cent, redemption fund ’ (5 per cent. of circulation) 42,000.00 
. Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 71,000.00 


702,858.78 






































§ 


9,013 
935, 


695. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
418. 
367 
841,627. 
22,585. 
99,000. 
597. 
190. 
357. 
450. 


838 


once 


Stocks, securities, etc 
Furniture 


soe 
Bo 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 


asakeesseasssses 


odes 
ae 
a 


Capital stock paid in . 
Surplus fund * 400,000.00 Capital stock paid in 


reo profits, less expenses and taxes paid. Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks..... hinsiannies . Tncarned discount 

pie to State banks and bankers 1, 3 Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 


tal 
Strate oF New York, County or New YorK, 83.: 

I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do "solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge - belief. 

LFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 
EDWIN “LANGDON, President. Subscribed and sworn to ‘Soieas me this aw day of Janu- 
eubecrib ‘d and sworn Ay before me this 26th day of Janu- ary, 1904. A. GRAHAM 
. 1904. DAN’L A. SLATTERY, Notary Public. Notary Public, N.Y, Co., No. 
ogi : MME iH, Correct—Attest: R. L. E A 4 
” JOHN » MUNN, Directors, Cc. W. MORSE, Director 
HENRY SAMPSON, J. W. HINKLEY, 


> 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
AMERI 


THE 
CAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in oe of New York, at the close 


of business January 


BEatsR3e3 
@ 
2eas8SS82 


= 


United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits.. 
Stocks, securities, etc..... ° 
Banking house, furniture a 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 
Checks and other cash items eee 
Exchanges for Clearing House......... ebeees 
Lawful money reserve in bank, wae $ 

BOEED ccocceccocccccescocoe 

Legal-tender notes..... 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer. 
(6 per cent. of circulation)............... 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund...... 


DOtaR. cceccccccesecs 
. LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... biesneees 
Surplus fund 2,250,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes ‘paid. 


3283 


a 
- 


BBs: 


National bank notes outstanding....... 

Due to other National banks.... 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 

Dividends unpaid.. 

Individual deposits subject “to “check. 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks cece ° 

Cashier’s checks outstanding..... eoneeceneoes 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above ‘stated— 
United States bonds 


State or New York, County or New York, 8s.: 


I. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank. do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 


of my knowledge and belief. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of Janu- 


WM. IVES WASHBURN, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
LEVI ©. WEIR, 
R. MAXWELL. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


ary, 1904 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 


IE LOS $47,085,581.33 
. $5,000,000.00 
1,714.658.61 


Reserved for t Jnnes 1,018.68 
4,764,095.00 


S8a8ssank: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 


business January 22d, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 


United States bonds to secure circulation..... 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve = bank, viz.: 
Specte 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in 
Surpinus fund 

Tindivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding........ arate 
Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposits 

Certified checks. 


ita 
Strate or New Yor. Cornty or New York, 88.: 


I. FREDERICK FOWLER. Cashier of the above-named 
bank. do solemnly swear that the ahove statement is true 


to the best of my knowledge and helief. 
FRED’K FOWLER. Cashter. 


Subsertbed and sworn to before me this 26th dav of Janu- 


ary, 1904. LEWIS L. PIERCE. Notary Public, 
City and Co. New York. 
Correct—Attest: ISIDOR STRATS, 


Cc. B. WEBSTER. Directors. 


ST 
HOBART J. PARK, ) *1¥"* 1") '~ 





R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH _ TIONAL BANK, 


RCES. 
Benes Oe GR so cc vectsswosisdeccceces $18,150.08 
Overdrafts . ‘ eeececeee 693.09 
United States bonds to secure circulation otes 
eee OMe BOGNIIIER, cig cc cccscccccecncceons 
Banking house......:.......- eedeccccevoocsse 
Other real estate owned. 
Due from National banks ‘(not reserve > agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers....... esos 
Checks and other cash items..... neeéermdises 
Exchanges for Clearing House.......... 
Notes of other National banks... 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. ° 
weed money reserve in bank, viz.: 
my tender “notes. 
Redemption fund with “United ‘States Treasurer. 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... 
Due from United States Treasurer, ‘other ‘than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............... 


CE I, a cincwateccescestesnsous 
Surplus fund.. 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding............. 
Dividends unpaid.............. ecceccoce coves 
Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers..... oseseese 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Accepted checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 


phetnentenniessnesirebawena caine $33,955, 730.01 
Strats or NEw Yorx. County or New York, 88.: 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the sieve statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and bel 

AS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before = this 26th day of Janv- 
ary, 1904. R. PIPER, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 

JAMES G. CA Directors. 
CORNELIUS N BLISS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January 22d, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... picehemaseadencnsees $5, 130,299.99 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..........- 2,806.77 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits.. 
Stocks, securities, etc. 
Due from National banks “(not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... sense 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve 7 bank, viz.: 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other panes 

5 per cent, redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in..... Sedieknede a eende ° 
Surplus fun 
Tndivided profits, less ‘expenses and taxes “paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks......... cocvcese 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings a. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of werent 
Certified checks...........+++. ° 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... e 
United States deposits.............e-eeeseee 
Liabilities other than those. above stated: 

United States bond account......... svcceee 


ate at 
$16, 454,075.25 
or New Yor«k, 88.: 


Total 
State or New Y County 0 
I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the aber 
named bank. do solemnly swear that the above statement 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
hg am ants mo to before me this 25th day of Jan" 


NSING BAIRD. Notary Public, N. Y. 00. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, 

J. D. LAYNG, Directors. 
W. R. GRACE, 


We ras heeeits : 





Ss2zNOno Oo Wea Om ee be | 


loo) 


State of 
1904; 


955,730.01 


pove-named 
ant is true 
Cashier. 
ay of Janv- 
"y Public. 


Directors. 


t the close 


5,130,299. 
2,806.71 


1,161, 259.75 
1,339,834. 


12,500.00 


8S 

, the above 
statement |s 
¥, Cashier 
fay of Jan" 
e, N. Y. 00. 


Directors. 
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Eros OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
SANE, of New York, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business January 22d, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............+.++- babeesed $23,889,192.78 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,430. 
United States bonds to secure citculation 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking hous 
Due from Nat 
Due from State banks and b 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National banks * 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie .cc-cocvccccccecscccsccssccsecsesese 
Legal-tender notes.... 
Redemption fund with United ‘States Treasurer. 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..... 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............... : 


Gel. cnnneteetenadennabnsineens ebmeee $33,046,084.36 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in.. 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses. and taxes paid. 

National bank notes outstanding............ 

State bank notes outstanding..... os06ereaes 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers............. 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check. 

Demand certificates of agus. 

Certified checks. 

Cashier’s checks" outstanding. 


Total. cccesece 
STATE 4 New Yorx, “County or New York, BS.! 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
ound swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of Janu- 
ary, 1904, CHAS. H. BECKER, Notary Public, 

Certificate filed in New York County. Kings County. 
Correct—Attest: 

EDWARD —— 
H. C. HULBERT, Directors. 
EDWARD WAN VOLKENBURGH, 





Rr = OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 22d, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
c= money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecie 


peer iaiewaneses gonnense $8, 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid = ceeccece ereccccceecceses $1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund 


’s 


We 6 ie trie a ee $8,743,533.88 
eure or New_York, Counrr or New YORK, 88.: 
DUNCAN D. PARMLY, President of the above-named 
bank. do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
DUNCAN D. PARMLY, President. 


Santas and sworn to bears me this 26th’ day of Janu- 


pte 0. H. COREY, Notary Public. 
orrect-—-Attest: H. K. 
G 


POMROY. 
L. NICHOLS, Directors. 
HENRY P. TALMADGE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL 1 DANK, 
A oar of New York, at the close of business January 


‘ RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............+eeese0: «+++ - $18,612, 706.96 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 431.83 


United States bonds to secure U. 8. 

Premiums on United States bonds.. 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house (189 and 191 reap tei Seedes 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks. ° ctceesbous 

Due from State banks and “bankers. . phooeves ese 

Checks and other cash items..............+++ 

Exchanges for Clearing House...... 

Notes of other National banks............... . 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation)... 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.......... endese 

















LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
EH ones ndns oeesends ser aieeese hia 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding............. 
Dividends unpaid ° 
Due to other National banks........ ba aceces ° 
Due to State banks and bankers e 
Due-to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 
Certificates of deposit.............. obsess eee 
Certified checks........cccccscecs 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits 





$32, 
STaTE =. ad Yorrk, County or New Yorxk, 88.: 

I, JA LOTT. Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
alae , Ad that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Low and sworn to before me this 26th day of Janu- 

1904. F. A. K. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. County, 
Onvosd—Attest: A. RUSCH, 
R. C. CLOWR Directors. 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, of the City of New York, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business January 224, 


1904: 
RESOURCES. 





Stocks, 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items..............+.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
wful money reserve “- bank, viz.: 
Specie 
loo -tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund....... eecocece 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes “paid. 
National bank notes outstanding............. 
Due to other National banks...........++++e++ 
Due to State banks and bankers ° 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks eves 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..... gundveseta 


Sratr or New York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, ALLEN S. APGAR, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of Janu- 
arv. y JAMES M,. TULLY. 
[Sea Notary Public. 
PR a 1 attest: 

PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, 
EDWIN E. JACKSON, Jz., Directors. 
JOSEPH THOMSON, 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK B 

)) at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

_) business January H : 


Overd: secured and uni ° 
United | States bonds to secure circulation. . «ees 2,900,000.00 
+ Bonds to secure United States deposits...... 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
' Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
| Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
|) Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 
Specie 
-tender notes 
| Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
r cent, of circulation 
' Due from United States Froasuser, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 





Capital stock paid in 
lus fund 

' Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States d 

Bond loan account 


Strate or New County oF New York, 88.! 


Yor«, 
I, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 


to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDW. J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


ee and sworn to before me this 25th day of Janu- 
ALTER, 


OTTO W. 
¥. oo Public, No. 87, Kings Go. 


ary, 1 


Certificate filed in N. 
Correct—Attest: = T. MOORE. 
ANCIS R. APPLETON, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 


business January 1904: 
* RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Directors. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


$1,913, 232.02 
Stats or New York, County or New York, s3s.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank. do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of Janu- 
ary, 1904. RUFUS W. FROST, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: VINCENT LOESER, 
DAVID BANKS, 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 


Sore eve Pr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Directors. 











First 
National Bank, 


“Jersey City, N. J. 
January 22, 1904. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........$3,776,736.03 
Due from banks and bankers.. 3,81 1,306.24 
Real estate and securities....... 340,559.92 
United States bonds........... 850,000.00 
Cash and reserve... 732,978.23 


$9,511,640.42 
LIABILITIES. 


eeeeeeeesee 





Capital.... 

Surplus and undivided profits... 
Circulation ... 

Deposits 


- $400,000.00 

- 1,043,624.52 
377,200.00 

- 7,690,815 go 


$9,511,640.42 
OFFICERS. 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEORGE T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JOHN W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier, 




















EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 22d, 1904: 


Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid ° 
Individual deposits subject to check..... ooce 
Demand certificates of deposit ° 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding........... cocece 


Total Dg 447, 517.00 
State or New Yor«k, County or New Yor 
I, JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier of the noun anmet bank, 
do solemnly swear that ‘the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 
aa and sworn to before me this 26th day of Jant- 
1904. J. ANTHONY, my pues 
Certificate filed in N. ¥. Co. Kings Co » (No. 60 
Correct—Attest: R. H. SWAYZE. 
JOHN HUBBARD, i Directors. 
W. L. MOYE 
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PEOPLE'S NATIONAL BANK. State Mutual 


RESOURUES January 22, 1904. 
Loans and investments : ae oT Life Assurance Company 


Due from banks and ——- 840.33 
Clearing g House exchanges. . sarees cam . OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Cash and FEBETVE .cccccess- see cevccccrrcccccess \! - 

A. G. BULLOCK, President 
$14,788,017.68 

LIABILITIES. 
Capita ‘ January rst, 1904. 
ores and undivided profits wade . ° p 0 
Dep osits eree . . ASSETS © ° © © ° ° $23,249,248.36 
Unpaid dividends se veeee 260.00 LIABILITIES, [2 £ A i ’ : 21,064,170.00 
OFFICERS: $14,758,017.68 SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


ROBERT WARDROF, President. Z 
D. E. PARK, Vice-President. Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 


HERVEY SCHUMACHER, Cashier. teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
W. DWIGHT BELL, Asst. Cashier and Secretary. 
FRANK L. BOGGS, 2d Assistant Cashier. NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


AM ERIC AN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. ( oe? PHILADELPHIA 
Capital Stock all cash $1, 000, 900.90 ae Ninety-fourth " 
A 2 
Uneettied Losses ai and other claims 12304 118. ji nnual Statement, 
Net Surplus 1 4804 EO Berean aren eae at a 
SEE Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6.463, 828.59 Surplus over all Liabilities 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1904....$2,832,840.35 
. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. THOMAS H. MONTGOTFIERY, President. 














1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 














Capital 
$1,000,000 
Assets over 
$14,000,000 
Liabilities less than 
$7,000,000 
Surplus to policy-holders over 


$7,500,000 
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FOR AGENCY APPLY TO. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Principai Office, 46 Cedar St., New York. 
Western Dep’t, Rialto Bldg., Chicago, III. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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ears’ Soap 


Pears’ Complexion Powder is handily carried in its metal box 
with tiny mirror. 





“Ali rights secured.” 





